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* There is something in the misfortunes which 
happen at sea that awakens in our bosoms a 
more than ordinary sympathy with tbe suffer- 
ers. The loneliness of the ocean, as we have 
saic, is, even in idea, fearful to the mind; and 
the complete separation of those who are on its 
paths from the rest of mankind makes us follow 
tlreem in our sympathies as if they bad once 
been sharers of our home, This feeling is of 
course deepened when any of the objects of our 
pity have been actually known to us, or have 
once lived in our own neighbourhood. How 
many a village tale of war or shipwreck has 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, because some one whose name is in the 
parish-register happened to be present! How 
ofien has the circle round the winter hearth in 
the most inland county of the kingdom listen- 
ed tremblingly to the howling blast. because 
the son or the husband of some one in the 
town was passing over the deep! 

It happened that the writer of this article 
was residing, in the beginning of 1825, in a 
small and rural village, of which be was the 
curate. Among the simple inhabitants of a 
country parish there will now and then be 
found a‘family, whose long residence in the 
place, and established character for sobriety, 
have given them a certain rank among their 
neighbours, of which few know the importance 
but those skilled in village politics. Such, 
however, was the family of the parish clerk, 
who was himself a fine specimen of the Eng- 
lish peasant, when his head had become hoary 
with honest and successful industry. 

The old age of this happy-hearted man was 
green with the blossoms of a second spring. 
He had saved out of his small gains enough to 
keep him from the fear of want, and he used to 
boast that, through a long life and with a large 
family to bring up, he had never once been 
chargeabie to his wealthier neighbours. He 
had three sons and a daughter living. Of the 
former, two were at home and the third in the 
army. It was after this absent child that the 
old man’s heart was continually yearning. He 
would have resigned all his little wealth to 
bring him home, and yet he had that sort of 
pride which would have prevented his express- 
ing a wish for his discharge, had it been offer- 
ed. Often has the writer heard a long tale of 
the youtiful exploits of this son, and seen the 
father weep and laugh at the same time; and 
sometimes, Just as he seemed about to repeat 
his regret that he was not at home to cheer his 
old age, he has heard him end his lamentation 
with a proud expression of thankfulness that he 
had such a son to serve the king. 

‘From all, indeed, that the writer could 
Jearn of this young man, he was highly deserv- 
ing of bis father’s love. By a little scholarship 
«nd a good deal of attention to discipline, he 
had, in a short time, been made a serjeant; 
aud there was a prospect, if he should be seut 
on toreign service, of his acquiring further pro- 
motion. This at length oceurred; and his re- 
gimicut was one of those whose detachments 
were on board the Kent, when the catastrophe 
took place, which exposed so many to destruc- 
tion. There is no suffering to which we are li- 
abie, in the present state of existence, more 
tesmble to the heart than that of uncertainty 
respecting the fate of friends; and this the vir- 
tuous Old man, whom we have been mention- 
ing, was doomed to suffer in its most dreadful 
form. It happened that tidings of the burning of 
the Kent arrived on a Sunday : tbe old man lis- 

tened to them with a firm brow and a swelling 
heart; and the only alteration in his appearance, 


during the service, was a slight bowing of his 
head, as if he bore a burden, for which his 
strengtli was unequal. It was a considerable 
time before it was known who had_ perished 
and who had been saved; and week after week 
did the robust frame of the anxious parent be- 
come more and more feeble, and his gray hairs 
almost visibly heavier with sorrow. There was 
not a soul in the little parish that did not re- 
spect the old clerk, or, rude as were their ex- 
pressions, did not cominiserate his misfortune. 

‘It was on a bright evening, when the dis- 
consolate father, seated in his arm-chair, and 
endeavouring to enjoy the setting sun, was 
conversing with some old men of the village, 
who were gathered round him, that the writer 
met, not far from the cottage, a group of vil 
lagers, running and shouting, as if in truth 
mad with joy. They were ail too breathless to 
answer his inquiries 3 and as he looked across 
the iields, several other persons were seen bur- 
rying on in the same joyous manner. This cu- 
riosity was soon satisfied, by finding that the 
son of the old clerk was the object which had 
roused the village, and that he was now has- 
tening on to the embrace of bis parents. 

‘it was not many days after this that every 
particular respecting the burning of the Kent 
was known through the country for ten miles 
round; and such was the delight with which 
the clerk’s son was listened to, that the daugh- 
ter of an opulent farmer had much to do to se- 
cure Lim for herself, though her father offered 
him his discharge, and a snug farm next his 
own, At last, however, she succeeded ; and 
should any one wish to hear again the awful 
story of the Kent and her crew, let him go 
down to the parish of S$ , and the clerk’s 
son will tell him, how on the wildest track of the 
wild ocean, the fire-spirit overtook them; how 
in the helplessness of despair they heard the 
signal of their distress reverberating among the 
mountainous waves; how, as the waters were 
let in, the vessel grew steady amid the up-rush- 
ing flames; and how, when the Cambria came 
in sight, and her boats were heaved into the 
ruddy glare of the burning ship, hope grew 
fierce ia its doubtfulness; till at last they 
stood on the deck of the friendly vessel, and, 
looking back on their short but fearful track, 
they saw the majestic bark, which had passed 
over the waters like a conqueror, become a 
mighty pillar of fire in the vast desert of the 
ocean.’ 
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‘ THE LOGICIANS. 
BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. _ 
‘ Metaphysics were a large field; in which to exer- 
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© See here two cavillers, 


Would be unraveliers 

Of abstruse theory and questions mystical, 
In téte-a-téte, 

And deep debate, 

Wrangling, according to forms syllogistical, 
Glowing and ruddy, 


| The light streams in upon their deep brown 


study, 
_ And settles on our bald logician’s scull : 
| But still his meditative eye looks dull 
And muddy, 
| For he is gazing inwardly, like Plato 5 
| But to the world without, 
| And things about, 
| His eye is blind as that of a potato: 
| In fact logicians 
| See but by syllogisms—taste and smell 
| By propositions ; 
| And never let the common dray-horse senses 
' Draw inferences. ; 


——- 
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How wise his brow! how eloquent his nose! 
The feature of itself is a negation! 
How gravely double is his chin, that shows 
Double deliberation ; 
His scornful lip forestals the confutation ! 
O, this is he that wisely with a major 
And minor prove a greengage is no gauger ! 
By help of ergo, 
Flat cheese of sage will make no mite the sager, 
And Janus is no bull to toss up Virgo!— 
O, this is he that logically tore his 
Dog into dogmas—following Aristotle— 
Cut up his cat into categories, 
And cork’d an abstract conjuror in a bottle ? 
O, this is he that disembodied matter, 
And proved that incorporeal corporations 
Put nothing in no platter, 
And for mock turtle only supp’d sensations! 
O this is he that palpabiy decided, 
With grave and mathematical precision, 
How often atoms may be subdivided 
By long division ; 
O, this is he that showed J is not I, 
And made a ghost of personal identity ; 
Proved * Ipse’ absent by an alibi, 
And frisking in some other person’s entity :— 
He sounded all philosophies in truth, 
Whether old schemes or only supplemental ; 
And had, by virtue of his wisdom-tooth, 
A dental knowledge of the transcendental ! 
The other is a shrewd severer wight, 
Sharp argument hath worn him nigh the bone ; 
For why ? he never let dispute alone, 
A logical knight-errant 
That wrangled ever—morning, noon, and night, 
From night to morn: he had no wife apparent, 
But Barbara Celarent! 
Woe unto him he caught in a dilemma, 
For on the points of his two fingers, full 
He took the luckless wight, andgave withthem a 
Most deadly toss, like any baited bull. 
Woe unto him that ever dared to breathe 
A sophism in his angry ear! for that 
He took ferociously between his teeth, 
And shook it like a terrier with a rat!— 
In fact, old Controversy ne’er begat 
One half so cruel 
And dangerous as he, in verbal duel! 
No one had ever so complete a fame 
As a debater; 
And for art logical his name was greater 
Than Dr. Watts’s name! 
Look how they sit together ‘ 
Two bitter desperate antagonists, 
Licking each other with their tongues, like fists, 
Merely to settle whether 
This world of ours had ever a beginning 
Whether created, 
Vaguely undated, 
Or time had any finger in its spinning: 
When lo!—for they are sitting at the basement 
—A hand, like that upon Belshazzar’s wall, 
Lets fall 
A written paper through the open casement. 
‘O foolish wits! (thus runs the document) 
To twist your brains into a double knot 
On such a barren question! Be content 

hat there is such a fair and pleasant spot 
For your enjoyment as this verdant earth. — 
Go, eat and drink, and give your hearts to mirth, 
For vainly ye contend; 
Before you can decide about its birth, 
The world will have anend!”’ - 

And The Bridal Morning, by Miss 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon; of the graphic 
representation of which our interpretation, it 


seems, was premature—rather in the spirit of 


our constancy, indeed, as we may be num- 
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the old folks, whom our imagina- 
at the church porch. Far dif- 
ferent does the scene strike the sensitive 
imagination of the fair L. E. L., who, prone 
to moralize upon mans inconstancy, here 
changes the theme, and pathetically, and in 
sweet verse (too poetically, we hope,) turns 


the censure upon the fair. 


‘ Thy bridal morning! They are now 
The last braid of thy tresses wreathing ; 
The last white pearl is on thy brow, . 
The orange flower *s beside thee breathing. 
‘ Why, thou art queen-like ; that rich zone, 
The satin’s snowy folds confining, 
Is bright with every Indian stone . 
Whose hues have caught the day-break shin- 
ing. 
‘ And thou art fair—oh, very fair! 
And suitest well thy gay adorning ; 
Thy clear brow and thy sunny hair, 
Are they not beautiful as morning? 
‘ But thou art yet less fair than pale— 
Pale !—it is but a bride’s sweet sorrow ; 
Fling over her the silver veil— 
That cheek will be more bright to-morrow. 
‘No more, no more !—the rose hath said 
Farewell to that pale cheek for ever ; 
Those gems may cast a meteor red 
Upon that face, but the heart never. 


‘ Those eyes have tears they may not weep, 
Those lips words never to be spoken: 

As weak as frail, thou canst not keep, 
Nor yet forget, vows thou hast broken. 


‘ Her eye is on the mirror fix’d, 
Yet sees she not on what she gazes ; 
The past has with the present mix’d, 
Till both seem one in memory’s mazes. 
‘That long past hour—what doth it here, 
The slumbering pulses to awaken ? 
His image—how can that be dear ?— 
His image whom thou hast forsaken ? 
‘ What does it here ?>—that cypress grove, 
That hour of moonlight and of dreaming ; 
That one fond dream of early love, 
Half of life’s worldliness redeeming ? 


‘The curl he tuok, the ring he gavem 

The vow that bound your hearts together! 
Oh froth, such is on ocean’s wave! 

Oh change, such is in April weather! 
‘ And has that fickle heart been won 

By baubles such as those around thee ? 
This chain of gold—is this the one 

{n which thy newer love has bound thee? 
‘Go, queen it in the lightest hall ; 

Be there the gayest and the brightest : 
Soon worlds were little to recall 

What now in vanity thou slightest. 
‘ Go, glittering slave ! go, school thy brow ; 

Henceforth thy lieart must still its beating: 
Go fortheethy lord awaits thy vow— 

Thy lover! shrink’st thou from such meeting? 
‘In vain! thine early dream is past, 

Thy heart is sold—there are its fetters :— 
Love’s flowery contract did not last; 

This may—'tis writ in golden letters. 
‘Oh shame, that ever this should be! 

Gold thus o’er love and faith prevailing ! 
Great curse! where shall we fly from thee, 

When even woman's faith is failing ? 


The Sister’s Dreara, by Mrs. Hemans, and 
the Wedding Ring, by Miss M. R. Mitford, 


are sweetly interwoven in the Lady Bower of 
the Forget Me Not. | 


bered with 
tion painted 


the courtiers humbly prostrated themselves. 
The English gentlemen made a bow to each, 
touching the forehead with the right hand. The 
first thing done was to read a list of certain 
offerings made by the king to some temples of 
celebrity at the capital. The reason for doing 
this was assigned. The temples in question 
| were said to contain relics of Gautama, to be 
_Tepresentatives of his divinity, and therefore fit 
objects of worship. His majesty having thus 
‘discharged his religious obiigation, received, 
‘in his turn, the devotions and homage of the 


Brief Narrative of an Embassy from the 
Governor General of India, to the King 
of Ava, in 1826-27; with Commercial No- 
tices of our new Provinces on the Eastern 
Coast of the Bay of Bengal. By a Mem- 
ber of the Embassy. London, 1827. Smith 
and Elder. 


Tuts small and unpretending pamphlet con- 
tains as much interesting and useful matter 
as, in some hands, would have formed the 
ground work of a quarto volume, illustrated | 
by notes and sketches, and speculations and | princess and chiefs. | 

surmises, without end. The author, how-| ‘ The king did not address a word in person 


ever, has evidently undertaken to publish, | to try the officers of the mission, but an atwen- 
without any of the motives by which authors 
are so frequently actuated. His object has 
been less to ‘ make a book’ than to communi- 
cate information—less to obtain profit than 
to bestow it; and we have, therefore, much 
pleasure in introducing it to our readers. The 
people to which he refers, and the country 
and its productions, which he describes, are 
daily becoming more and more the subject 
of inquiry and of interest to Great Britain. 
Until the late war,—‘ out of evil cometh 
good’—we knew comparatively little of the 
peculiar, and somewhat extraordinary, inha- 
bitants of the vast region which skirted our 
possessions in the east. The circumstances 
which have recently brought us into more 
intimate connection and acquaintance with 
them may lead hereafter to the most beneficial 
results. Whoever, therefore, adds to our 
knowledge of the subject, and to the variety 
of topics connected with it, confers a very 
important benefit on his country. In April, 
1826, shortly after the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace with the King of Ava, the supreme 
government of India resolved on sending an 
embassy to his court, for the purpose of re- 
gulating our future commercial intercourse 
with his kingdom, and of bearing to his 
majesty the congratulations of the governor 
general on the termination of the war—the 
principal envoy was J. Crawford, Esq. who, 
we believe, is the writer of the account of the 
mission; and he was accompanied by a very 
skilful botanist, a surveyor and artist, and an 
interpreter. They proceeded in the Enterprize 
steam-vessel, from Rangoon, and arrived at 
Ava, by the beginning of October. On the 
21st of the month, they were honoured with 
an audience of his majesty, and the queen, 
in presence of the various chiefs of the 
kingdom, and the numerous retainers. The 
audience is thus described :— 

‘ His Majesty did not keep us long waiting. 
After a hymn had been chaunted by a band of 
Bramins, in white, he made his appearance, 
upon the opening of a folding door, behind the 
throne, and mounted the steps which led to the 
latter, briskly. He was in his richest dress of 
state—wore a crown, and held in his hand the 
tail of a Thibet cow, which is one of the Bur- 
man regalia, and takes the place of a sceptre. 

‘ He was no sooner seated, than her Majesty, 


} who, whether on public or private occasions, is 


inseparable from him, presented herself in a 
dress equally rich with his, and more fantastic. 
Both had on a load of rich jewels. She seated 








/ woon, or privy councillor, read a short list of 


questions, as if coming fiom the king. These, 

as far as I can recollect, were as follows:— 
‘« Are the king and queen of England, their 

sons and daughters, and all the nobility of the 


} . 
i kingdom, well? 


‘« Have the seasons been, of late years, pro- 
pitious in England? 

* * How long have you been on your voyage 
from India to this place?” &c. 

* Betle, tobacco, and pickled tea, were after this 
presented to the English gentlemen, a mark of 
aitention shewn to no one else. They afterwards 
received each a small ruby, a silk dress, and 
some lackered boxes. This being over, and a 
few titles bestowed and proclaimed througuout 
the hall, the king and queen retired, the cour- 
tiers prostrating themselves as when they en- 
tered. Their majesties had sat in all about three 
quarters of an hour. The Burman court, upon 
the present occasion, appeared in all the pomp 
and splendour of which it was capable, and 
the spectacle was certainly not a little imposing. 
The princes and nobility were in their court 
dresses, of purple velvet, with a profusion of 
lace and gold. The hall of audience is a 
gorgeous and elegant apartment, supported by 
ninety-six pillars, and the whole is one blaze of 
rich gilding.’ 

The author of the pamphlet proceeds to 
describe the various objects worthy of notice, 
in and about this extraordinary court, and 
then describes the natural productions and 
the mineral wealth, with which the country 
abounds; and adds to his production an 
appendix, with reference to the advantages 
which the new settlement at Amherst offers to 
a commercial intercourse with the countries 
in its vicinity. This appendix, though less 
interesting to the general reader than the 
earlier pages of the work, contains matter of 
much importance to the merchant Altoge- 
ther the pamphlet is one of the most pleasing, 
and, we believe, the most useful that has, 
for a long period, been brought under our 
notice. 





Lhe Byou; or, Annual of Literature and the 
Arts, fur 1828. Pickering. 
Ir has really become a difficult matter to say 
any thing at once new and laudatory of the 
beautiful and increasing family of Annuals, 
—shapes that come to us at this season redo- 
lent of grace and witchery—combining in 
themselves all that is most fascinating in lite- 
rature and art— 
‘ Nor differing—nor the same, 
Such should the rival-forms of sisters be.’ 











herself on his majesty’s right hand. She was! A very slight inspection of the Bijou will 
immediately followed by the little princess, | serve to convince our readers that it Is in 
their only child, a girl about five years of age. | no respect inferior to any gem of its class, 
Upon the appearance of the king and queen, ; The advertisements have made the public 
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acquainted with the names ofthe writers who 
here contributed to the formation of this 
splendid literary wreath; and it is not in 
our power to do more than glance at a few 
of the most important. Indeed, selection is 
not the least embarrassing part of our duty, 
when so many pieces of equal pretension 
stand betore us, and it behoves us to get over 
the difficulty in as easy and general way as 
possible. 

There is an interesting letter from Sir 
Walter Scott to Sir Adam Fergusson, in 
whic he playfully describes Wilkie’s picture 

f himself and family. Valuable as is this 
communication, it is so chiefly in conjunction 
with the admirable engraving which it ex- 
uns, and as we are unable to transfer both 
to the columns of The Literary Chronicle, we 





| 

| 

; “! oa 

content ourselves with remarking that Wilkie | 
*? . ” . t 

has had excellent paar done to him both | 
by the p et and the e igraver* —* oleridge i 1S 


a copious ¢ sanhaien: ‘and the poems in tlis | 
vo ume ‘beating his name remind us of his | 
earliest and happiest efforts, particularly those 
enttied A Day Dream, and Youth and Age. 
The Wanderings of Cain, by the same author, 


oe ee oe 





is a striking fragment ; but so truly frac. 
mentary, that it does nothing more than ex- 
cite curiosity, and then rapty break off. 
But for this cireumstance, we should cer- 
tain'y have chosen the Wchadaas of Cain | 
as a tavourable specimen of the prose of the | 
Bijou. The translations, by his present Ma- 
jesty and the late Duke of York, are tasteful | 
ind clegant efiorts. Lssex and the Maid of | 
lion ur, by {lorace Smith, abounds with those 
characterisue touches and that discriminative | 
power that render his novels second only to | 
ttrose of Sir Walter Scott. Miss Mitford is 


rather less successful than usual, and Miss 


| up to her with flushed and imploring features, 


Roberts rather more so. In poetry, Mr. 
Hiood is witty and full of pun as ever ; "he | 
Lament for the Decline of Chivalry is equal 
10 ari thi + in the Whims and Oddities. 
Mrs. ilemans pours out the gentleness and 


lory of her woman’s heart as luxuriantly as 
er occasion. Miss Landon is at 
once chastened, impassioned, and poetical ; 
her City of the Dead is one of the best poems 
m the volume. Dr. Southey seems to com- 
mit himself whenever he condescends to ap- 

yr in an Annual; his Scotland is con- 


on any forn 


A Familiar Epistle to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, by Barry Cornwall, possesses claims 
to the honour of quotation, which we re- 
luctantly resist; we must, therefore, for an 


example of the poetical contents of this de- 
hict volume, select one of two exquisite 
rr ems contributed by Mr. T. RK. Ilervey : 


* ANACREONTIC. 
roe moon is forth'—and while the cars 


Of night are out, we will not sleep, 
send round the bow], and shew the stars 
Phe vigils earthly spirits keep! 


And if the vines, in yonder sky, 

Diop ior their train such purple tears, 

Tie poet’s tale should be no lie, 

Which paints them singing in their spheres! 


* The print would be more valuable, however, if 


its diminutive size had not made it next to impossible | 


to render the portraits very striking. 


It is interest- 
ing, nevertheless. 


| courtier’s art, took good advantage of the mood 





oe 
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just arrived from Ireland, and, rerying upon 


| sovereign, she now “sutiered the former charac- 


}in high spirits, and thanked God that though 





‘ Shall we, because Hope's fount is dry, 

Shun every fount that woos the soul ?— 

The pang that blights the heart and eye 

Was never gathered from the bow! ! 

If looks be dim, that once were bright, 

To weep will hardly make them brighter, 

And if our hearts be far from light, 

At least, we'll strive to make them lighter! 

‘ Fill high the glass,—to-night, we'll try, 

For once, to make a truce with sorrow, 

And they who think it wise to sigh, 

May smile to-night—and sigh to-morrow ;— 

jut we, who love the better mood, 

To gather gladness where we may, 

Wili hail, across this purple flood, 

The dawning of a brighter day.’ 

Essex and the Maid of Honour supplies | 
us with the only quotation from the prose | 
department of this annual which we can 
allord to lay before our readers. Essex has 
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the well-known partiality of the (Queen, | 
hopes, by gaining immediate access to her, 
to frustrate the projects of his enemies, and 
be at once restored to favour. He, therefore, 
makes his way direct to the Queen’s bed- 
chamber, which he enters without hesitation : 
‘ Elizabeth was newly risen, and her locks 
were hanging in disorder about her face. She 
was incapable of fear, but her surprise was not 
without agitation at the first sight of a heated 
and be oiled stranger thus intruding into her 
bed-room, and she was on the point of calling 





forward, threw himself upon his knees, and | 
humbly implored her pardon. The sound of | 
his well-known voice, the humility of bis lan- 
guage, and, above all, the sight of one whom 
she still loved, kneeling at her feet, and looking 


so won upon her unprepared heart, that she 
held out both hér hands to him to kiss, listened 
with a kind aspect to all his excuses, and gave 
him. a more cordial reception than even his 
fondest hopes had ventured to anticipate. Weak | 
as a woman, although great and illustrious as a 


ter to predominate, and Essex, who with all his 
beadstrong impetuosity was not deficient in the 


in which he found her. Attributing his un- 
sanctioned return to the impossibility of existing 
any longer out of the presence ofa divinity, 
whose sight was as vital to him as was the 
breath of heaven to his nostrils, he addressed 
her in terms of passionate, and even romantic 
galiantry, talked of her excellent beauties, 
though she was now in her sixty-seventh year, 
compared her at once to Venus and Minerva, 
to a nymph, goddess, and angel, quoted Latin 





and Greek in confirmation of his assertions, and 
played his part so successfully, that leaving her 
after a conference of some duration, he appeared 


he had sutfered many storms abroad, he had | 
found a sweet calm at home.’ 

On the same evening, Essex returns to the 
Queen, and takes Master Shakspeare along 
with him. 
lated :— 

¢ «© So, this is the dramatic chronicler,” said 
the queen, who had felt much interest in his 


sion to our royal self. 
} 
The interview is admirably re- | 


¢‘ Bowing as he accepted the permission thus 
given to him, Essex beckoned to the poet, who 
| approached, ‘and concludin ig that he had been 
invited to imitate his patron, seated himself 
upon a low garden stool, beside the ear], and 
immediately opposite to the queen. So unu- 
sually gracious was the present mood of Eliza. 
beth, that she smiled at a mistake which at an- 
other moment might have excited her indigna. 
tion, and waved her hand to her attendants, as 
a signal that they might retire into the pavi- 
lion, a notice which they instantly obeyed. 
Essex, catching the expression of the queen’s 
face with the alacrity of a courtier, smiled also: 
while Shakspeare, perfectly uuconscious that 
he had committed any violation of court eti- 
quette, read his petition with a respectful pro. 
priety, that might well atone tor his little Over- 
sight. 

‘« Look you, Master Playwright,” gracious] 

exclaimed her majesty when he had concluded : 

* your Ww ritings like us well, but touching this 
license for playing more frequently, here is our 
head Bearward, who has been lately complain- 
ing to us most piteously that you have become 
his worst enemy, for that when the flag is flying 
at your theatre of the Globe, his garden is so 
deserted by the people, that his best bear will 
scarcely pay the baiting. How say you to 
this ?” 

¢«¢ J dare not misprise his calling, since it 
has ever found a gracious patron in your ma- 
jesty,” replied the bard; * but under favour I 
would venture te affirm that he who withdraws 


! 
bj 
| ects from such pastimes, . 
| out for her chamberlain, when Essex rushed | his fellow subjects pastimes, and in 
! 


structs them in their country’s annals, and 
points out to their admiration the glory of their 


| monarchs, (than whom none have been more 


illustrious than your majesty’s immediate an- 
cestors) can hardly fail to civilize and exalt the 
people, though he may find it impossibl eto add 
to the renown of the sovereign.’ 

‘It is well, and wisely, and loyally urged,” 
said the queen, evidently pleased with the 
speech; “ and, by my troth, it may chance to 
speed the license for which you are our peti- 
tioner. And what led you to our musty chro- 
nicles, Sir Poet, when your playwright’s art 
might have found better range in the wider 
walks of fancy and invention ?” 

6s My grandfather fought with good approof 
in the battle of Bosworth Field,” said Shak- 
speare, not sorry to have an excuse for men- 
tioning the circumstance, ** and was fortunate 
enough to find favour with your grace’s ances- 
tor, the valiant King Henry the Seventh. From 
him and from my father 1 have inherited a love 
of loyalty and of my country’s glory ; and as 
I despaired of doing justice to such splendid 
deeds as the defeat of the Armada, and the 
ether exploits that have glorified your grace’s 
reign, I was driven to record the annals of your 
less illustrious predecessors,” 

‘<« Beshrew me,” said the queen, in an un- 
der voice to Essex, * if I have ever heard a 
varlet speak move honourably or pithily to the 
purpose. And yet,” she continued, again ad- 
dressing herself to Shakspeare, “ if we forget 
us not, thou hast somewhere ventured an allu- 
The passage stays not 
with us, but we have forgiven it, though it 
coupled our name, if we mistake not, with some 
idle tlower.” 

‘Elizabeth perfectly remembered the lines, 





historical plays; “let him approach; we | 

would have speech of him; and you, my lord, | 

may avail yourself of yonder seat, for after so | 

long and so speedy a a journey you may well 
need a little rest.’ 


though she would not appear to attach so much 
| importance to them, as to have thought them 

worthy her recollection. Essex, however, who 
| saw the real motives of her reserve, and knew 
that she would be pleased with the quotation, 
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exclaimed, “ your majesty may pardon both 

the poet and myself, when we do but recall a 

Midsummer Night's Dream ; and then looking 

passionately at the queen, he continued :-— 

66 That very time I saw (but thou couldst not) 

Flying between the cold moon and the earthy 

Cupid all armed: a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 

But I might seé young Cupid's fiery shaft 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery 
moon ; 

And the imperial votaress passed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white ; now purpled with love’s 
wound, 

And maidens call it, * Love in Idleness.” 

«Jt ran even thus, but [ took you not, my 
jord, for so shrewd a remembrancer,” said the 
queen. 

«<The lines might easily have passed from 
out my head,” replied the earl, “ but they re- 
lated to my admired sovereign, and therefore 
were they treasured in my heart of hearts.” He 
laid his hand upon his breast as he spoke; _Eli- 
zabeth looked pleased, though she noticed not 
the speech, but turning to Shakspeare, resumed, 
“we have already passed our pardon for this 
liberty of your pen, wherefore we rebuke it not ; 
and touching the licence that you seek, it shall 
be even as you wish, and our secretary shall 
have order to prepare the patent.” 

¢“ JT shall be ever bound to pray for your 
gracious majesty,” said the poet, bowing pro- 
foundly. *‘* God’s pity! sir; they tell me that 
you playwrights be but scant sayers of your 
prayers, and since they are henceforward to be 
put up for our own well and welfare, you shall 
neither lack the means to proffer them, nora 
memorial of her for whom you pray.” So say- 
ing, Elizabeth took a volume from a low table 
that stood beside her chair, and graciously 
extended it to Shakspeare with these words: 
“The Queen presents you her prayer-book ; 
you may retire.” Judging from the latter com- 
mand that he was not expected to express his 
gratitude, the poet kissed the volume with 
great reverence, pressed it to his heart, and 
retired from the royal presence with repeated 
obeisances, not less delighted at the success of 
his suit, than flattered by so signal a testimony 
of her majesty’s favour and condescension.’ 

Of the embellishments it is impossible to 
— too highly. Each is in itself a bijou. 

‘e should, however, give the preference to 
the Child and Flowers, and the Boy and 
Dog, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, and the 
Sans Souci of the venerable Stothard. The 
Child and Flowers renders admiration mute, 
and we could look at the Sans Souci for a 
week together, without any exhaustion of 
delight. We must not forget to mention that 
the engravers of these two beautiful produc- 
tions have done their duty well. Mr. Hum- 
phrey has transferred Sir Thomas’s exquisite 
tone of colouring to the copper with wou- 
derful truth, and Mr. Brandard has done 
equal justice to the picture of our favourite 


Stothard. Indeed it is justly due to the Eng- 
lish school of engravers to say, that in trans- 
erring the quality and tone of painting tothe 
Copper, they excel all other schools. 








Memoirs of the Public Life and Administra~ 
tion of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Liverpool, Kk. G. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 649. 
London, 1827. Saunders and Ottley. 

UNFORTUNATELY we are presented with too 

many disagreeable specimens of the art of 

book-making, to allow our equanimity to be 
disturbed by any ordinary exertion of that 
gainful calling. That Lord Liverpool should 
have been made one of its subjects, is no 
matter of surprise, but it is some ground of 
displeasure. The sentiments of reverence 
which the people of this land have been ac- 
customed to indulge, in reference to this 
distinguished man, do not easily bear the 
offence which arises from any publication 
connected with his name, proving unworthy 
of the genuine greatness and simplicity of 
his character; for the memory of this no- 
ble minded and virtuous minister occupies a 
space in the public mind of every civilized 
country, not only great, positively and rela- 
tively considered, but of that peculiar stamp 
and specially national cast, of which Eng- 
lishmen are proud in themselves, and grati- 
fied to see shine forth in their rulers. Our 
annals scarcely afford a single instance of any 
man, and the youngest amongst us may well 
despair of ever seeing, in the councils of the 

King, a minister so personally acceptable 

to every shade and subdivision of British 

society, as was the subject of this volume. 

In the time of Pitt, it was said, we hada 

| minister, not an administration, and there 

are many members of the Bull family who 
object to that distancing superiority which 
converts the colleagues—ihose who ought to 
be the colleagues of a minister, into his hum- 
ble instruments. From that objection our 
government, as well during the regency as 
since the commencement of the present reign, 
have been, we think, happily preserved. In 

a great degree, to the unpretending character 

of Lord Liverpool is this attributable. It is 

an extremely remarkable circumstance in his 
life, that, in respect of him, no difference of 
opinion existed in any quarter; his warmest 

admirers did not venture to pronounce him a 

genius of the highest order; but great talents for 

business, sound common sense—nay, some- 
times very enlarged views of foreign and do- 
mestic policy were conceded to him by his op- 
ponents, and more his partisans never claim- 
ed on his behalf. It was felt in every corner 
of the land, that the turn of his mind and the 
principles of his government were essentially 
English, and this reconciled thousands to an 
ascendancy,which, under other circumstances, 
they might be disposed to dispute. What 
often tended to rase him ‘golden opinions,’ 
was, that his oratory, though the reverse of 
effeminate, proved singularly adapted to the 
taste, temper, and circumstances of the as- 
sembly, whose deliberations he for so many 
years influenced,—we may say, guided. 

Though he did not permit his mind very ex- 

tensively to expatiate (and this their lordships 

liked him for), yet he had always sufficient 

grasp and vigour to maintain, in debate, a 

decisive and commanding situation. 

ing for some defects in his delivery, he was, 
without an exception, the most agreeable 





} speaker in the upper house. The great per- 


Allow- | 








spicuity and simplicity of his style, were in a 
high degree acceptable to aristocratic indo- 
lence, especially when contrasted with the 
involved periods of Lord Lansdowne, the 
professional pleadings of the late keeper of 
his majesty’s conscience, the oriental pomp 
of diction which belonged to the Marquis 
Wellesley, or the supercilious dictation of 
Earl Grey. But it was the great and dis- 
tinguishing happiness of Lord Liverpool's 
career, that, at no time, under no circum- 
stances, did any man of any party, ever find 
even a small portion of the public, support 
an impeachment of his integrity. There were 
hundreds who would have thought it a vir- 
tuous action to assassinate Pitt; thousands 
called Perceval a villain; millions applied 
that epithet to Castlereagh—Canning him- 
self has been assailed,—but even the Irish 
Catholics called Lord Liverpool ‘ an honest 
man.’ The universal persuasion of all 
Europe seemed to be, that ‘ his object was 
England—his ambition fame.” <A grateful 
people always felt that,with him, every selfish 
principle merged in that to which he devoted 
his life—the good and glory of the British 
empire. It never was doubted that that 
man must have more than ordinary integrity, 
who, for fifteen years dispensed the patronage 
ofthe crown, yet lived without ostentation, 
and retired without accumulating wealth. 

It is much to be regretted, that such a man 
should have been left in the possession of a 
biographer who had no sources of informa- 
tion—indeed, he assumes to have possessed 
none beyond the newspapers and annual 
registers ofthe period. The reader who pays 
a high price fora volume, and wades through 
six hundred heavy pages, has a right to some- 
thing more for his money and his time, than 
was known to all the world before. It is 
perfectly true, that the biographies of dis- 
tinguished statesmen must constitute, in a 
considerable degree, a portion of the national 
history, but, we confess, there appears little 
to recommend an historical composition, that 
has no other bond of connection in its parts 
or principle of unity, as a whole, than that 
which arises from the beginning and ending 
with the career of an individual who had 
been active and prominent in those times. 

We must, however, give the present author 
full credit for candour and good faith. lead 
his preface, and you ‘see the nakedness of 
the land.” He admits, with more truth than 
worldiy wisdom, that ‘ beyond verifying a 
few dates, he has not availed himself of any 
sources of private information.’ The real 
springs of action in public affairs, during any 
given period, are never made known to a 
considerable extent, but occasionally some 
light may be thrown on them by those who 
possess the information, which the biographer 


— 
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of a minister is expected to impart. The 
public then will have little difficulty in 
estimating the claims to popularity, pos- 
sessed by a work in which the antho: 


declares he had no connection, public o: 
private, with its eminent subject. They will 


judge, when he details nothing calculated to 


present a portrait of the great man in his 
robe de chambre and slippers; nothing of 
his official life but what may be found in the 
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journals of parliament or the Times news. 
paper, that the pretensions of our author are 
very humble. Whether his work will be 
esteemed a valuable accession to our histori- 
cal literature, is a question which those who 
take the trouble of looking into it will not be 
slow to answer; but it possesses the rare 
merit of honestly disclosing to its purchasers, 
at the very threshold, that it is little more 
‘than a convenient manual of all the great 
exertions and transactions of his life.” 
With such materials as we have glanced 
at, and with so unpretending a design, the 
work is executed with taste and ability. 
What follows is, perhaps, amongst the most 
interesting portions of this volume, referring, 
as it does, to the early years of Lord Liver- 
00] oo 
* By his father, his eduction was watched 
over and directed with an anxiety perhaps not 
uncommon: but also with the great advantage 
of specific views in respect to his future esta- 
iskment. As the eldest son of a peer of the 
greatest personal influence with the crown, Lis 
destination to the highest offices of the state 
was never equivocal; but no man ever practi- 
cally felt and exemplified more than that peer, 
the importance of early and solid acquirements 5 


ment to the peerage, his own station in the 
state had become equally firm and coaimand- 





| 
‘ 


| 


ing, no parent ever had the happiness to see, | 


in a youth of sixteen, a more hopeful union of 
sound lnstorical and political knowledge, with 
upright aud truly English principle, than now 
appeared in this his eldest and favourite child. 
_._ © At college, Mr. Jenkinson was the compa- 
nion and friend of his present successor in the 


premiership, Mr. Canning; a circumstance to | 


which Mr. Moore and otiers have attributed 
the secession of the latter from the political 
faith in which he had been educated under the 
eye of Mr. Sheridan. The friendship thus early 
commenced was certainly of an unusually per- 
manent character, and had more than once a 
Very important iniluence on Mr. Canning’s 
by] 


. ' 
a | ie life. 


“~< 


‘Mr. Jenkinson first took his seat in the 
House of Commons for Rve, in Sussex, in tie 
first session of the seventeenth parhament of 
Great Britain, which was opened on the 25th 
of November, 1790, a few months, tierefore, 
before he had attained his majority. 


————— ne 


©‘ His first speech, delivered on the 27th of | 
, “or a . . . ! 
February, 1702, is said to have excited uncom- | 


mon attention inthe house Great PBritain had 


* 


at this time meditated a peace between the! 


ky 


| Secondiy—I thought for a man to get mar- | 


npress Catherine of Russia and the Porte, 
supporting her interference by an armament. | 
The negotiations had been prolonged; oppo- 
sition had sent to St. Petersburgh a contideatial 
agent, Mr. Adair, the relative of Mr. Fox, to 
co duct a conflict with the measures of the mi- 


hister on the new arena ofa foreign court; and 
nad divided the house several times in the pre- 
ceding session, supported by large and increas- 
g of parliament 


ing minorities. On the opening 
> ot Mr. 


this year, the principal censui 
Mr. Fox, and M; 


, ? 7) 
cn LInst tae 


tiatl iI)s. 


° 


c Grav, 
Whitbread, were directed 
conuuct of ministers in those neyo- 
MM. « —_— , . 
he forecoing mav be 


‘ ' received as a fair 
specimen of the writer's style, and a favoura- 

We take leave of the 
work, with an assurance to our readers. that 


.€ «¢t 


ble one of his matter. 


ie 


’ 
. ? ; ’ M rT r ’ | , > . | > 
+ ste Lilt \ vdib ve js ‘. t Uline zs Dut t COnN- 


ee 


nect ti Li al eee . 
5 EX] eC . m0 it winic i the title-page TO- easily enough. 


| stonal/y clothe his ideas in beautiful language. 
and when, at the period of his first advance- | 


tent to demand no more than the author un- 
dertakes in his preface, their anticipations 
may be realised. 





Time's Changes. By the Ilermit in Leeds. 
8vo. pp 256. London, 1827. Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 

Wnro cannot tell of changes and vicissitudes 

in this mortal life? What sensible heart 

cannot expatiate on the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes daiiy occurring, which involve the 
hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows of 
individuals! And, perhaps, of all subjects, 
there are few, if any, the consideration of 
which can awaken sweeter feelings, or can 
tend more to moral improvement. We have 
been led to these remarks by the title of the 
little work now on our table, which, however, 
on examination, we find to consist of many } 
papers on a variety of subjects, of a lively or 
mrave kind, and some but remotely or not at | 
all connected with the changes of time. We 
know not that the author is fortunate in his 
title; but leaving this, the work itself we can 
conscientiously recommend ; it is evidently 
written by a man of talent, and who can occa- 





It is also the author's aim to inculcate right 
principles in those of his papers which are of 
a didactic nature. We lament our inability 
to insert at present more than the solution 
of the question, ‘ What is the most difficult 
thing in the world ?” 

‘© You are dead beat,” said I, to Jedediah 
Gillidlower—* dead beat—beat to a stand still 
—to tind out the most difficult thing in the ! 
world. Talk to me no more of your own capa- 
bilities for argument, and your abstruse rea- 
sonings on philosophical subjects; your in- 
tended proposition for a transformation of the 
liabeas Corpus Act, into a new arrangement of 
Jolin Doe, Jun.; and your petition to Parlia- 
ment, lying for signatures, at the sign of the 
Goose and Gridiron, for the abolition of the 
slave trade, Tot, tot,—as the grave digger in 
iiamlet says,—t’ot, again, man; try your hand 
once moie, and your head-piece, for a solution 
of this most dithcult question.” 

‘Tam weary of the matter,” replied Jede- 
dixh, **and my heart misgives me. In fact, to 
speak the plain truth, [ know not what is.—I 
first of all fancied, for a man to get his neck out | 
of a halter, would be as difficult, if uot more | 
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so, than any thing; yet, you negatived that, 
by saying—there were many others far more so. 





ried, and that you negatived also. Thirdly 
—‘ora man to get quit of a bad wife, and in 
that I fared no better, And, fourthly—Tf 
ventured to hint—that if a man were in dith- 
culties, it would, undoubtedly, be the most dif- 
ficult thing to get out of them, with as little 
success. [ will resign the question, for I can- 
not guess it "Patience, my friend Jede- 
diah,” said I, ** patience a htthe—come, let us 
canvass the matter. You first of all say— 
‘that fora man to get his neck out of a halter 
would be the most difficult thing in the world,’ 
Weil now, we'll reason upon this point; first 
inquiring, how he gets itin? Was it by deci- 
sion of the law?—then I grant you, it is rather 
a hard question ; for unless there is a reprieve, 
he can only get it out agreeable to the hang- 
mans pleasure; but then it will come out 
Is it that he puts it in of his 





i own accord ?—then, he can take it out of his 











own accord ; that is, provided he has not kick. 
ed the stool out of the way, supposing he had 
one, whereupon he stood, to put itin: if he 
had not, truly, it would be a difficult thing for 
him, himself, to get out; but that is not the 
question; because, if another could get it out 
for him, then it is not the most difficult thing 
in the world. Is it from accident, that he is so 
unfortunate? If so, accident, in like manner, 
may liberate him ; therefore, these answer the 
first question.” Secondly—“ You say for a 
man to get married, is the most difficult thing.” 
«© Now, | think, of all things, that it is the easi. 
est. A man has but to say to some women, as 
the old story goes, ‘If you'll be mine, I'll be 
thine,’ and lo, he may be married immediately. 
But mind ye, there is a wide difference in the 
way of being married. To be married, and to 
be married well, are two very great opposites, 
He who marries rashly, and is fortunate, is so, 
more from good luck than good management! 


| whilst he who is not, is right served. To marry 


well, does not consist in marrying for money ; 
he generally does ill who seeks it; but where 
he can unite, affection, thrift, mind, and mo- 
ney, he it is who does well. I give this asa 
piece of advice to those of my readers who are 
anxious to quit celibacy, and enter into the 
marriage state. He who does it, and does it 
well, does well indeed.’”” ‘This, Jedediah, I 
grant you,” said I, ‘is a difficult thing; but 
then, you know, there are thousands of happy 
marriages may be seen in the world ; therefore, 
it cannot be the question.” Thirdly, “ You 
mention for a man to get quit of a bad wife. 
Well, this I own has a serious aspect. It re- 
quires me little deliberation, First, we must 
inquire—how bad? Is sheascold? Ifso, he 
must scold also, till he gets the mastery. Is 
she ashrew? He has a fine lesson in Cathe- 
rine and Petruchio; let him follow the exam- 
ple. Is she wishful to be a fine lady? Then 
let him tie her to a scullery. Is she notorious? 
Then let him introduce her to his mistress, Is 
she determined to lie in bed all day and disturb 
his rest at night? Then, let him get a separa- 
tion from her as soon as he can; for, depend 
upon it, she won’t mend.” And, fourthly, “ If 
a man be in difficulties, it would, undoubtedly, 
be the most difficult thing to get out of them ?” 
This, though not the easiest, is far from being 
the most difficult; because, if they arise from 
his own folly, he will be sure to have sufficient 
assurance to get over them. If from Josses in 
trade, time and patience, together with inte- 
grity, willsubdue them. If from accident, in- 
dustry and economy will restore them. If from 
carelessness, experience, dearly bought, is sel- 
dom too dear. People may say as they will, 
but one man’s house being on fire, does not 
make every other man insure. Now, Jede- 
diah, to’t again, man, to’t again.” “ Friend, 
thou hast puzzled the man considerably, said 
Aminadab Orderly, a Quaker of the original 
stamp; not one of those half-and-half beings 5 
but who was at heart in religion what a man 
should be. Thou hast proposed a very 
strange question, which, I think, will require 
more consideration, than even thou possessest to 
expound. Hem—the most difficult thing 10 
the world? Let me see. Truth? No; for 
religion’s sake. Honour? No; for the sase 
of manhood. Virtue? No; forthe sake o! the 
ladies. Well, what can itbe? Verily, friend, 
[, too, am puzzled with thy question ; and, me- 
thinks, thine own brain will have to undergo 
some extraordinary revulsion, before the real 
answer is brought to light.” I could not help 
smiling at the manner in which these two wel 
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thies endeavoured to solve an enigma, which, 
like that of the Sphynx at Thebes, seemed to 
ridicule all their attempts at solution, and eXx- 
haust all their patience, even that of Aminadab, 
who promised that he would find it out if pos- 
sible; for he fainted not, and was seldom 
weary. “Ido not wonder,’ said i at the 
hesitation you both evince respecting it. Half 
the world has tried before you, and three- 
fourths of that half, could not discover it, and 
yet it is very simple. You pass by it every 
moment you are thinking; and catch at every 
thing except the right one, as they are conjured 
up by the imagination.” ‘Give me leave, 
friend,” said Aminadab, * to tell thee, thou ait 
very bold in thy assertion. Verily, I have no 
thought which can at all liken itself to a proba- 
ble answer. Thou hast committed an error in 
judgment, in that thou sayest ; and should be 
careful, lest falsehood hangeth on thy lip — 
Jedediah here took up the argument, as backer 
to his friend, and said—* Yes, I think so, that 
assertion was surely rash. I have it.” “ Weil, 
what is it?” said I. “Nay, now I have it 
not,” said he. ‘ Shakspeare,” said I. Ori- 
ginal,” said Jedediah. We were obliged to ap- 
peal to Hamlet, and found it. ‘ Nay, then, 
there is no disputing,” said he. “I give it up 
altogether.” ‘Tell us, friend,” returned Ami- 
nadab, “what is thy opinion uponit. Thou 
wilt do an essential good to the community, if 
thou wilt answer thine own question—what is 
the most difficult thing in the world?” You 
are,” said I, “like the community at large, 
or, at all events, like that part of it who read 
my writings; very anxious to know the end of 
the only thing which keeps alive the pleasures 
of anticipation and suspends the existence of 
the charm—curiosity.” * * * 

‘« With regard to the present question, my 
experience has taught me what you could nei- 
ther of you find out—* The most difficult thing 
in the world.’ ‘The longer you had guessed, in 
all probability, the further you would have 
been off; and yet, every succeeding guess 
would have brought you nearer. This may 
seem strange, because they are the two ex- 
tremes, and yetitis so. I will give it to others 
to canvass and determine. It is neither in 
getting out of a halter, quit of a bad wife, out 
of ditticulties, nor any thing of like nature, 
which your imagination has devised, but it is 
‘the most difficult thing in the world’ to find 


out what is ‘the most difficult thing in the 
world,’ ””? 


A 





The Establishment of the Turks in Europe. 
Post 8vo. pp. 134. London, 1828, 
Murray. 

Tits is not a work of any great importance, 

further than its subject is one of an acceptable 

nature at the present day. It may well be 
supposed that, within so small a compass, but 
little information, comparatively speaking, 
can be communicated, relative to the esta- 
blishment or general polity of the Turkish 
government in Europe, or their manners, and 
yet any reflecting and well-read individual 
will easily perceive what a wide and interest- 
ing field such a subject would open to a ta- 
lented and enlightened writer. The whole 
series of events connected with the com- 
mencement, progress, and present state of the 

Turkish power, are certainly of the most ex- 

traordinary description; and in them may be 

seen, marked in clear and distinct characters, 
the workings of a wonderful and righteous 











AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Providence, as by what will take place with 
respect to the Turks, in the unfolding the 
great mystery of life, will be discovered more 
fully the just judgment of God. As a general 
view of their history, from the fall of Constan- 
tinople, this little work is certainly valuable, 
and our thanks are due to Lord John Russell 
for its production; it leads to the chief facts, 
and it is written in a very suitable style. 
Doubtless it was compiled with this view, 
and with reference to matters which now en- 
gage the public attention to a very wide ex- 
tent. The most complete history of the Ot- 
toman empire will be found to be that of 
Von Hammer, now publishing, and dedi- 
cated to Nicholas I. Emperor and Autocrat 
of all the Russias, &e., which is the re- 
sult of almost thirty years’ labour, and for 
which almost innumerable MSS. and hooks, 
published in various languages and coun- 
tries, have been consulted. But this latter 
work willbe accessible to few individuals ; 
and were it only on this ground, we should 
strongly recommend the publication at the 
head of this article, and of which we shall 
now proceed to furnish some account. 


The fall of Constantinople being consi- 
dered as an important epoch, the purpose of 
the author is declared to be to inquire into 
the extent of the conquest, the character and 
genius of the conqucrors, the causes of their 
success, the kind of government they esta- 
Hlished, and the causes which arrested their 
progress, and have led to their decline. These 
five points are then discussed as amply as the 
one hundred and eighteen small and widely- 
printed pages will allow, and we certainly 
should be glad to present many specimens of 
the author’s sensible and elegantly-written 
observations ; the following must suffice :— 

© Character of the Turks. —TVhe Turks appear 
to be distinguished from the nations which oc- 
cupy the rest of Europe in nearly every circum- 
stance. ‘The ample folds of their garments, 
their shorn heads covered by a turban, their 
long beards, their stately bearing, form a direct 
contrast with the trim dress and coxcomb fa- 
shions of our Christian communities. Nor is 
there less difference in substance than in out- 
ward appearance. The Turk is moved by few 
passions, and those few carry him straight to 
their object; if he is revengeful, he takes away 
the life of his enemy; if he is covetous, be 
seizes the possessions of those who are weaker 
than he is; if heis amorous, he buys and shuts 
up io bis seraglio the object of his love. He 
has no conception of the complicated intrigue, 
the perpetual bustle, the varying opinions, 


' which attend and influence the business of life 


in our northern countries. Still less can he 
imagine the active society ; the distinctions of 
rank; the conversation without any thing to 
say; all the toys, in short, by which vanity 
seeks to be remarked, and the love of novelty 
requires to be gratified. His life is simple, 
tranquil, dull, we should say, when not moved 
by the great passions of our nature. A steady 
trade-wind carries him to port, or a calm leaves 
him motionless ; of the varying state of our at- 
mosphere, and all its shifting breezes, he has 
no adequate conception: he wonders at and 
pitiesour activity. Whether these dispositions 
are suited or not to promote the happiness of 
the individual, may admit of a doubt; but it 
is quite evident they are unfavourable to the 
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progress ofanation. The busy motion of com- 
merce, the disinterested ardour of science, the 
continual desire of distinction, the slow ad- 
vancement of patient industry, the passion for 
notoriety, and the favours of what is called 
public opinion, are the wheels upon which tire 
great machine of civilized society is moved for- 
ward; they are all unknown to or despised by 
the Turk. Much of the form, and many of ihe 
events of our communities, are owing to the 
admission of women in every part of our pri- 
vate and public life. This great element of 
pleasure and of anxiety is wanting to the 
Turks. In their behaviour to women, the po- 
licy of this people is dictated by a mixture of 
the most delicate respect, gross sensuality, ana 
refined jealousy. They admit no stranger, nor 
even their dearest friend, to see the face of their 
wives: on the other hand, the apartment of the 
women is sacred from intrusion, aud a Turkish 
wife may hold property even when the husband 
has not that power.’ 

The Turkish sultans originally wanted the 
sacred character; but, after Selim the First, 
who conquered Egypt and Syria, they were 
styled imam, or pontiff, as well as sultan or 
lord :-— 

‘In virtue of his sacred character, the sultan 
obtains large additional prerogatives. It 1s 
held by Mahometan lawyers that he may kill 
fourteen persons in one day without cause and 
without blame. Indeed, it is esteemed an ho- 
nour to die by his hand; the soul of one who 
is killed by the sultan flies immediately to hea- 
ven, and faithful ministers of the Porte have 
been sometimes known to court this passport to 
paradise as the last reward of a life of laborious 
service. The Turkish sultans have thus scarce- 
ly any restraint put upon their conduct. In 
the eyes of the Mahbometans, virtue is not a ne 
cessary qualification of the sovereign, nor is any 
degree of vice a sufficient reason for his depo- 
sal. In all civil matters the sultan 
preme.’ 

One constitutional check on the Turkish 
monarchy is the mob of Constantinople :— 

‘To please them the sultan must appear 
every Friday in public; on these occasions, if 
any one has an important petition to present, 
the prayer of which is supported by a strong 
body of his friends, he puts a mat upon his 
head, and sets fire to it; this ceremony, which 
is called burning the mat, the sultan dares not 
pass by without notice. If, however, the peo- 
ple are generally discontented, a stronger mea- 
Sure is resorted to; some one sets fire to 4 
house ; the sovereign is obliged to come forth 
to assist in extinguishing the flames, and amid 
the confusion and the noise, he hears those 
wholesome truths which the boldest of his mi- 
nisters cannot venture to whisper in his ear.’ 

‘ Property.—According to Turkish law, th: 
property of every one employed in a public 
command or office devoives to the sultan, and 
on the death of the holder, his children are leit 
in beggary to begin the world afresh. Like- 
wise the property of any one who dies as a cri 
minal is confiscated for the benefit of the pri- 
vate treasury of tlhe sultan. Hence the gloat- 
ing eye, with which the sovereign views tlic 
accumulation of wealth by his favourite of- 
ficers ; hence the untimely end of the great men 
of the empire ; hence the unjust charges and 
fabricated crimes to which the law of confisca. 
tion in the hands of arbitrary power has always 
given rise. The viziers and chief mimisters of 
state, warned by this system, put their money 
in the hands of bankers, who, after the fall of 
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the favourite, are often tortured in the most 
horrible manner, to induce them to deliver up 
wealth ; if it were the fallen minister's so much 
the better; but, at all events, wealth. Turks, 
who have property in the provinces, dreading 
these laws, often conceal their riches beneath 
an appearance of wretchedness, sacrifice ease 
to safety, and, in order to preserve tle posses- 
sion, lose the enjoyment of fortune.’ 

Criminal Law.—*The power of life and 
death, that dreadfal and extreme resource of 
society, seems to reside every where, and for 
every purpose, without delay, without mercy, 
without limit. Take a single instance. The 
great Hassan Pacha ordered the captains of his 
fleet to superintend the caulking of their own 
ships. Upon finding one of them absent at his 
own house a quarter of a wile off, be sent for a 
blunderbuss, and when the offender, by his or- 
der, came to receive his commands, shot him 
dead on the spot, without saying a word.’ 

Christians —* While by the invariable prac- 
tice of the courts of justice, the perjury of a 
Mussu!/man against a Christian is slightly re- 
garded, that of a Christian against a Mussul- 
man is punished with death. Hence the Chris- 
tians are open to a thousand claims, and fre- 
quently have their property and their houses 
seized by a stranger, without a chance of ob- 
taining tedress. If a Mussulman kills a Chris- 
tian, even from deliberate malice, the law, 
which condemns the offender, is not executed, 
and the criminal escapes with impunity; the 
least blow of a Christian against a Mussulman 
is visited with the heaviest penalty. Tlic 
Christians are obliged to live in houses ofa 
dark hue, to wear a dress of a dark coloury and, 
above all, not to wear a green turban, a white 
shawl, or yellow slippers. If they have fine 
houses, they must take care that the outside 
has a shabby appecrance ; if they have hand- 
some horses, they do not dare to ride them 
themselves.’ 

Causes of arresting the Progress of the Turks 
tn their Conquest. —* Had the Gothic nations re- 
mained in a state of barbarism, the Turks 
might, for a certain time at least, have conti- 
nued their victorious progress ; but the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and many other arts cqual- 
ly important, though not so striking, gave Eu- 
rope a new strength at the time she wanted it 
most. Of the greater part of these inventions, 
the Turks were totally unconscious ; or if they 
made any progress, it was so slow as to leave 

them far behind in the race of improvement. 
During the five centuries of their existence as 
a powerful nation, and nearly four hundred 
years after their possession of Constantinople, 
they remained in nearly the same state of pasto- 
ral ignorance as when they first left the banks 
ofthe Oxus. The great discoveries of modern 
Europe have been entirely lost upon them; 
nay, they even forbear to make use of the trea- 
sures of science which were in circulation be- 
fore they rose to greatness. The Baron de 
Tott, being desired to confer with the chief of 
the geometricians, asked them how many night 
angles there were in the angles of a triangle; | 
the boldest of the state mathematicians, after 
due deliberation, learnedly replied, that it de- 
pended upon the size of the tnangle. A very 
few years ago, their high admiral asked one of 
our captains if he understood the use of the 
compass, at the same time professing bis own 
ignorauce of it. The compass used on board 
their ships is adjusted to the variation of Con- 








sive; of geography, of history, they have few 
and incorrect notions; of morals and elo- 
quence, besides the Koran, none at all. The 
logic aud philosophy they pretend to teach are 
remnants of the dark ages,—theories and words 
that fill the ear but convey no idea to the mind, 
and are, in fact, nothing more than ignorance 
in the garb of knowledge. 

‘ Astrology is still he!d in great esteem, and 
an astrologer-general is maintained by the 
court, to determine when it is propitious for 
the armies to march. The superstitious belief, 
both of the sovereign and the people, in signs 
and wonders, though discountenanced by the 
prophet, prevails to an incredible extent. Su- 
leyman the First, one of the greatest of the 
Turkish sultans, raised the siege of Corfu, be- 
cause there fell a shower of hail: in vain was 
he told that the place was so reduced, that it 
could not hold out many days,—the hail was 
impressed upon his mind, and ke carried off 
his army. Anominous importance attaches to 
the first words the sultan utters on entering the 
palace. Amurath the Third had rode from 
Adriauople to secure the throne ; he said, upon 
arriving, “*l am hungry, give me something to 
eat;” the ministry trembled, and all sagacious 
persons foresaw the famine which desolated the 
empire in the following year, besides various 
other calamities by which the whole reign was 
afflicted.’ 





Blue- Stocking Hall, 3 vols. post &vo. 
pp. 906. London, 1827. Colburn. 


We are no friends in general to religious 
novels, because we knowthe great care ne- 
cessary in their execution, and how extreme- 
ity seldom it is any one is produced at all 
calculated to advance the holy cause; far 
more frequently harm has been the result 
than good. But while we say this, we would 
be far from withholding from the service of 
religion any powerful auxiliary, and if a novel 
can be rendered such, it shall have our 
warmest sanction and praise. The author of 
Glue-Stocking Hall appears before us as 
only making ,his début, and we deem him 
wise in giving only a brief introduction, as 
his merits must not stand on any apologies 
which he might make, but solely on the work 
itself, and also honest in so plainly declaring 
the motives by which he has been influenced, 
which ‘are such as we may in charity sup- 
pose to operate upon the mind of a criminal, 
when by the expiatory tribute of his * last 
speech and dying words,” he endeavours, in 
a recantation of his own errors, to prevent 
others from falling into similar ones.’ 

Two Cantabrigians, Charles Falkland and 
Arthur Howard, their college course ended, 
set out, the former for the Continent, the 
latter for Ireland, to visit some relatives who 
reside at Glenatta (Blue-Stocking Hall) in 
the wilds of Kerry, Ireland. They agree to 
correspond, and with the letters which pass 
between them, and those of the relatives of 
floward and their friends, embracing a pe- 
riod of four years, this work is chiefly com- 
posed. Intending to return to the subject 
next week,—we will close this notice with the 
following conversation which will be found 
interesting. Fanny and Emily are two of 
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stantinople, and they never dieam that the va- | the daughters of Howard’s aunt, Mrs. Doug- 


riation is different in other latitudes. Their ! 


knowledge of other kinds is even less eaten- 


las ; and Mr, Otway, an intimate friend of the 
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‘ When the dessert was put upon the table, 


snugly round a blazing billet, which the even. 
ings are just chilly enough still to render as 
comfortable as it is a social sight; and just as 
we had formed a crescent about the fire, that 
sly-boots, little Fan, looking over at me, with 
the most innocent archness imaginable, made 
an appeal, for which I was not quite prepared, 
and addressing herself to Mr. Otway, suddenly 
asked him, ‘* What is the meaning, dear Phil., 
of calling people blue-stockings, whose stock. 
ings are really white?” Mr. Otway smiled, 
and answered, ** Blue-stockings, my Fan, is a 
vulgar slang for learned ladies.” Why not for 
learned gentlemen too ?” replied Fanny. * That 
is more than I can tell you, unless for the rea. 
son, that those who have given this nick-name 
to your sex, are of the other themselves, and 
there are not many men who like ridicule, 
when it is brought home.” ‘ Then I am to 
understand that the appellation blue-stocking 
implies a taunt.” Certainly, a learned lady 
is the terror of all ignorant men, and to cover 
their own idleness, or incapacity, they never 
fail to undervalue what they do not possess, 
particularly if they find knowledge and ability 
in those, whom, as females, they consider their 
inferiors; but you ought to apply to your cou- 
sin, who can give you the latest edition. Ilana 
an old square-toes you know, and words change 
their meaning every day. Howard, unde deri- 
oatur modern blue-stockings if you please ?” 
I felt a little awkwardly, but answered, ** Mr, 
Stillingtleet, 1 believe, is the origin. At least 
his blue-stockings at Mrs. Montagu’s soirées are 
the only parentage that | have heard of for the 
term, and you have defined it.” * Well,” said 
Fanny, “ this is odd enough, for it appears that 
a gentleman wore the blue-stockings, which are 
transferred to the ladies; but now Phil. 1 want 
to know why learned ladies are disliked. I al- 
ways thought that people were esteemed in pro- 
portion to their knowledge, if they made a right 
use of it.” ‘ There,” answered Mr. Otway, 
“ you have yourself told the whole secret; if 
they make a right use of it. Now it has bap- 
pened that some ladies have made a wrong use 
of their talents and attainments, and thus have 
drawn reproach upon the whole sex to which 
they appertain.” ‘ What is this wrong use 
which has been so heavily punished, may I in- 
quire,” interposed Charlotte, while my aunt, 
Emily, and Frederick, seemed quite delighted 
with this curious catechism, ‘* The word dis- 
play includes the whole charge,” said Mr. Ot- 
way. ‘Some women have foolishly destroyed 
the ease of society by an unseasonable intro- 
duction of their acquirements, and a pedantic 
exhibition of the variety and extent of them in 
pompous expression, unsuited to mixed come 
panies, and uncalled for by the occasion.” 

‘¢ But why visit the faults of a few on the 
whole sisterliood,” interrupted Fanny, with 
eagerness, * Mr. Otway?” ‘ Because men are 
very uncandid in their judgments, and find it 
easier to get rid of a vexation by annihilating 
the cause, than by regulating the effects.” 
Emily here begged to know ‘* whether men 
were never vain-glorious, and if they were, why 
they too were not nick-named.” In fact,” 
said Mr. Otway, “dunces and fools hate in 
men, as well as women, whatever they cannot 
understand or appreciate; and the terms Book- 
worm, Philosopher, Quid-nunc, &c. are fre- 
quently employed to designate persons of su- 
perior erudition; but men are simply avoided 
as bores; women are contemned as rivals.” 





At this woment I chanced to look at Fanny, 





} and the servants gone, we drew our chairs very 
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and saw a tear gliding down her cheek. In 
the instant of being observed, she started up, 
and throwing her affectionate arms around Mr, 
Otway’s neck exclaimed, ‘*Oh never, never, 
will I call you Phil. again, which is the short 
name witb us for philosopher, Why did you not 
tell me before that it was a term of derision? | 
Jove you as our dear friend, and I thought it 
the most delightful thing possible, to know so 
much as you do, and to be so like the Encyclo- 
pedia as you are.” It was not in nature to 
resist this sally. We all laughed heartily, 
though I saw a responding tear glitter in my 
aunt’s eve, and Mr, Otway impressing a 
parental kiss on Fanny’s cheek, explained in a 
few words, assuring her that however he might 
feel undeserving of the title which she had 
bestowed upon him, yet, as being her gift, it 
was so valuable, that he would not exchange 
the appellation of Phil. for the most beautiful 
namein the Englishlanguage. Fanny’s gaiety 
was immediately restored, and as the conversa- 
tion hit my fancy very much, I was glad that 
Mr. Otway resumed it by saying, “ the reason 
why display of a little learning is not so com- 
mon amongst men as women, is not that they 
are less subject to vanity than the latter, but 
because their vanity is differently directed. 
Learning being the business of all educated 
men, there is nothing on which to plume them- 
selves in knowing a little Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics. Every scloo]-boy does the same, 
and it is only pre-eminence in these studies 
which renders 2 man remarkable. Now real 
knowledge, extensive learning, and powerful 
intellect, of the highest class, preclude boasting 
for two reasons, first, because I belicve that it 
may be asserted of such minds, that they are 
most sensible to the great truths of religion, 
which, above all monitors with whose influence 
we are acquainted, inspires genuine humility ; 
and secondly, because itis the nature of know- 
ledge to render those who have made the 
geatest progress in its attainment most keenly 
alive to the deficiencies of all human intellect. 
“A little leaning is a dangerous thing, and 
flippancy is ever the offspring of superficial 
information.” ‘Now unfortunately some of 
the female sex having just tasted of the Pierian 
Springs, have become stimulated to intoxica- 
tion, without proceeding to the sobering 
draught recommended by the poet. Then, as a 
woman's education does not usually compre- 
hend either classical or scientific literature, a 
very slight proficiency in either will makea 
great show, just as a solitary candle will do in 
a dark place; but there are silly people to be 
found in every country as of every age, and of 
both Sexes.” Pray then,” said Emily, 
' Would not the abuse of learning be remedied 
in a manner kind as wel as efficient, by making 
knowledge fashionable, rather than by con- 
demning half the creation to ignorance? If 
girls were generally allowed to acquire more 
information than it is customary to teach them, 
there would be an end cf what you call blue- 
Stockings, and women would not boast of a 
little reading any more than they do of drawing 
or music,” 

** You are perfectly right, Emily,” answered 
Mr. Otway, “the best gifts may be abused, and 
the improper use of any good that we possess 
Can never be considered as a sound argument 
for relinquishing it. Neither do men argue in 
this way when the question relates to money, 
power, rank, or any of those advantages which 
they desire to achieve. Now, my own opinion 
18) that much of the unhappiness of married 
lifey as well as the insipidity of mixed society, 





results from the present style of female educa- 
tion. Accomplishments are ornamental, yet 
they are only the acanthus that decorates the 
pillar, not the pillaritself. The most empty 
mind, the worst regulated temper, may be the 
portion of a young lady who plays and sings 
like a professor, who draws and models, who 
can take casts, and sculpture marble. All these 
things, however pretty, occupy neither the 
highest nor the best powers of the human mind; 
and, generally speaking, they are pursuits which 
suppose exhibition. There are few who culti- 
vate them on their own account; and thousands 
arrive at excellence in several btanches of po- 
lite education without natural taste, merely to 
attain certain ends, and when they are com- 
passed, the scaffolding is thrown aside altuge- 
ther; the fingers are given a holiday, and the 
unfurnished understanding stands confessed in 
allits vacuity. Ifthe vessel be not valuable from 
what it contains, it naturally follows that the 
external fashion will determine its estimation ; 
and thus a short-lived grace comes to be the 
pearl of price; and when the bloom of youth 
is past, there is no fund to support the long 
evening of life. A sleepy animalized exist- 
ence at home, or a perpetual search after excite- 
ment abroad, succeeds. Both sexes degenerate, 
society grows more vapid, and more vulgar, 
every day, till reduced to its coarse elements of 
mere sensual attraction, folly ends in vice, and 
things are worse and worse, til! some new im- 
petus arises to change the entire system. Ifcom- 
panionship be the charm, of social intercourse, 
why should not both sexes cultivate those qua- 
lities and attainments which, besides being most 


intrinsically excellent, promise durability ?” 





An Alphabetical Arrangement of Mr. Peel's 
Acts. By a BARRISTER. 12mo. pp. 138. 
London, 1827. J. and W.T. Clarke. 

Tue country is under great obligations to Mr. 

Peel, for the improvement he has effected in 

the criminal code, his chief object having 

been to simplify and consolidate the various 
penal statutes, many of which had become 
obsolete or unnecessary ; his views further ex- 
tended to render the administration of justice 
more effective, to relax the technical strict- 
ness of criminal proceedings, so as to ensure 
the conviction of the guilty without depriving 
the accused of the just means of defence, and, 
consequently, to abolish forms and rules of 
practice which too often gave to the wealthy 
culprit an advantage over the public which 
neither the ingenuity of pleading nor the cun- 
ning of craft should ever have promoted. It 
was also Mr. Peel’s aim to reduce the num- 
ber of capital punishments, but to render pu- 
nishment in general more prompt and more 
suitable to the offence; and if he have not 
entirely succeeded in all his objects, no one 
can deny that he has effected much practical 

good, put fresh checks upon designing vil- 

lainy, and lessened the frequency of the sen- 

tence of death. The little volume before us 
contains all the acts, commonly known as 

Mr. Peel’s Acts, so dissected, and alphabeti- 

cally arranged, that the reader can turn to the 

name of the offence or subject and find the 
law in a minute, with occasional brief notes 
in elucidation. The book is designed evi- 
dently for the use of the profession, but is 
also valuable to all who may wish to be fa- 
miliar with its important contents. The old 
laws being allowed to remain in force till the 





close of last June, Mr. P’eel’s new ones com- 
menced operation from that time, and thas 
these few acts have repealed no less than one 
hundred and thirty of the old statutes. 





Clarke's Instructions for Drawing. London, 

1827. S. Leigh. 
Tuts series of examples, intended for the in- 
struction of those, we presume, who have not 
the advantage of a professional teacher, will 
be found useful, as they ‘ begin at the begin- 
ning,’ and proceed from the pencilled outline 
to the first and most simple manner of wash- 
ing in the shadows, and advance, step by 
step, to the colouring, and through a course 
of subjects, up to the entire effect of a finish- 
ed drawing. These examples, which are 
sufficiently plain and simple, are accompa- 
nied with a treatise upon each process, as the 
pupil advances, and contain some judicious 
and useful observations. As works of art, 
they are obnoxious to criticism, but as the ob- 
ject of their ingenious author appears to have 
been simply to point out the most simple and 
straight-forward road to study, they must be 
viewed in that light alone; and the ingeni- 
ous, by comprehending the various processes 
thus submitted to their attention, may, upon 
this foundation, raise a superstructure of their 
own. 





The Principles of Forensic Medicine systema- 
ticully arranged, and applied to Practice, 
by J.G. Smiru, M. D. Third Edition. 
London, 1827. 

Wuen we consider the important duties 
which attach to the office of coroner, and the 
inadequate and unsatisfactory manner in 
which those duties are too often performed, 
more especially by provincial coroners, we 
cannot but recommend this new edition of 
Dr. Smith’s valuable work as affording some 
additional cases, illustrative of the necessity 
of both magistrates and medical men fully 
understanding their respective duties when 
called on to determine the very various causes 
of violent or unnatural sources of death. It 
is, indeed, incumbent on all persons who 
may be called on a coroner’s inquest, to be 
enabled to judge with tolerable accuracy in 
such cases, in lieu of implicitly relying (as is 
too often the case) on the dicta of coroners, 
who are as little informed as themselves on 
the medical nature of the subject. We have 
always been of opinion that coroners ought 
to be selected more for their medical than 
their /egal knowledge, according to the pre- 
sent system. 


The History of Wilford and Moreton; or, 
Virtue the ‘irue Nobility. By T. Henry. 
18mo. London,1827. H. Hughes. 

Tur resemblance between the title of this 

little book and Mr. Day’s popular history of 

Sandford and Merton can hardly have been 

accidental; and the design of both is to point 

out the evils of a neglected, and the advan- 
tages of a well directed education. Henry 

Wilford is the son of a merchant whom mis- 

fortunes in business have compelled to retire 

into Wales; the other hero, Reginald Lord 

Moreton, is the orphan nephew of Sir Wat- 

kin Owen, ahumoured and spoilt boy. Both 

the youths are placed under the care of Mr, 
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Price, the village curate, and the lessons of |M. Lancelot has just sent forth a new work, | exist, or if races are so beneficial to society, dispute 
his instructor, and still more the example and | The Man of the World. Ithas been favour that we are ready to put up with all the mis. ral pec 
advice of his amiable fellow pupil soon work | ably received ; and some of the situations de- | chiefs that result from them for the sake of able d 
a reform in the young peer; and the haughty | scribed in it are interesting, and almost dra- | the superior advantages derived from them ; neighb 
arrogant boy becomes a pattern of virtue. | matic; a fact of which the author seems to | at least let us not so dolefully bemoan. the But 
This tale may be safely recommended for the | have been so well aware, that, to save others | evils we so wantonly incur. cantin: 
lessons of moral conduct it enforces; yet | the trouble of dramatizing his novel, he has Much has been said as to the barbarity of taken 
much as we approve of tlie writer's motives, | announced his intention of doing so himself. racing, but this must be the mere fancy of who 
and of the good intentions he every where | This is indeed, as the English proverb has it, | such poor-spirited, hypochondriacal beings as ment, 
displays, we cannot say that he uniformly | killing two birds with one stone. the poet Cowper, a man, besides, of very low, dull 
shows the best taste, for there is a fulsome-| Besides this novelty, we have had a new plebeian ideas, and in his knowledge of the agains 
ness, occasionally, in the recommendations | play, which has been a complete failure,—and , world ten thousand degrees below the ‘al. be ow 
here given to virtuous conduct, that by no that’s no novelty. It was entitled L’ Amide lant’ colonel. Besides, would all the ‘beauty finite 
means add to their force. We should, too, | tout leMonde, or The Good Natured Man. | and fashion’ of twenty miles around ever us fro 
have been as well satisfied had we not been | The dialogue was. poor,—the plot like the | countenance such an amusement, were there man 
informed that a second change of fortune ren- | dialogue; and though a few good passages | the least cruelty in it? Such an ar cument, noton 
dered Mr. Wilford the possessor of ‘immense | induced the public to hear the play to the | however, unanswerable as it appears, may pamb 
wealth ;’ as if virtue ought always to be re-j| end, the denouement proved bad in more re-{ not exactly satisfy every one; and there m:; ly fashic 
warded in this world by external p rosperity, Isp sets than one, and the play was irrevocably | be people in the world morose and ungallant heave 
and as if even contentment itself were incom- | condemned, and i is now gone ‘to thetomb of enough to say that this circumstance does place 
plete without a farther accession of the gifts | all the Capulets.’ ' not so much prove that the sport is not cruel, other 
of fortune. | Next week we are promised a translation | as that women have been complimented for same 
eee ————— | of Moore’s Epicurean ; the original is certains | their humanity far more than they actually coufe 
OR SGERA Le | ly a beautiful w ork, and we look anxiously | deserve. “The tender-hearted beauties of great 
PRIVATE LETTER FROM PARIS. | for its translation. Spain are passionately fond of bull-fights; rid o 
eur MEORAMA.<THE EXGLISH THEATRE |~ wie WanAta yet ~ sit and behold an animal wel- as eV 
IN PARIS.—NEW WORK.—NEW PLAY.— | wrrpren In THE ALRUM OF A LADY OFQUALITY. | tS 1 ong nt if sang oy meng a poss 
TRANSLATION OF THE EPICUREAN, SY 5. PRALWALE BSC. their nerves, it must be admitted to say and 
Frencu ingenuity has just added one more ROSES red and roses white, very little in favour of either their humanity the ¢ 
Rama to the m: any already i in existence, nor In their freshness dewy bright, or their delicacy. But the colonel’s main ar- his | 
is the Neorama a disgrace to its predeces- Mingle with the choicest care, gument is the national advantage derived kne' 
sors. The subject is one worthy of all that Aud place two new-blown violets there. from the superior breed of horses we are thus pocl 
art could achieve for its representation, and | Phen her neck, her lips, her eyes, enabled to rear, and so. willing are we to as a 
M. M. Aloux have produced a work by no | ~ in shear i at rise, | concede to him all the force of it, that we hen 
means unworthy of their subject. The ob- | FP enpce heraphetnie ge will even ndmut, if he pleases, not only that com 
ject represented is the celebrated Basilic of | And the ringlets of hae nae ? it was our cay: alry that gained the b aitle of hav 
St. Peter, at Rome, one not excelled in gran- Shall appear sie: eesti Median. Waterloo, but that more fame is due to the bee 
deur by any work of art. To the beauty of | at Tit tidies tes alanis, tae wee horses than to the men. Still our intellects not 
the building itself, an interest is added by the , Bids thee thus the wreath entwine ; are so obtuse that we really do not see why cel' 
5 laanlieaniilions of innume rab le groups, The Needeth not the babbling song horses might not be trait ned equi ally as well be « 
Pope is kneeling apparently in fervent devo- To say to whom it must belong. | without having public races. Neither do we fou 
tion, and is accompanied by lis guard, the | ~~~ : mance conceive that betting is more necessary for por 
grandees of his court, and a numerous reti- THE CHELTENHAM CONTROVERSY, | this purpose than for roasting a joint of meat, the 
nue, all in the act of prayer; while around Cotonen Berkeiety who has so frequently , Surely the colonel would stare most con- to. 
them are numberless groups of figures, of both | contributed to the amusement of the public, | foundedly at his cook, should the latter re- his 
sexes, dressed in the various Fi a of al] | both by his actions and his acting, has recently | quest to be permitted to dress a dinner in the the 
European nations. This motley assemblage thought proper to step forward as the cham- | drawing-room, or to make a bonfire in the de 
relieves, but does not fix the attention; for | pion “of horse-racing and the theatres, which | street, that his culinary operations might be SO! 
the eye, after wandering for a few minutes he has attempted to prove are perfectly com- | witnessed both by his guests and the public. su 
over the varied scene, is involuntarily fixed patible with morality ; yet some persons who | Ile might chance to burn down the house, fr¢ 
upon the majestic cupola and the gigantic | are better judges of the colonels actions than | but no matter, there would at least be a rare ch 
pillars by which it is supported. The coup- | We profess to be, may opine that his ideas of | crowd to witness the sight, and the pickpock- 7 
d’vil is one of the grandest that can be ima- moral fitness have not always been so correct | ets would fare all the better for it. A dinner 
cined, and all the various beauties of this | as to justify his setting himself up as an au- | cooked in the usual way is but a very com- r 
magnificent building, its arches, its statues, | thority in this respect, but that he would have ,| mon-place affair, and so it is to see a man 
its mosaics, its marble columns, are repre- | acted more discreetly in entrusting the de-, ride at full speed. As to the ladies, we pre- ; 
sented with perfect accuracy, and you may fence to some one else. sume it would be a matter of perfect indiffer- y 
form some idea (though but a faint one) of} We have in England a somewhat absurd | ence to them whether they assembled to see 
this great work of art, when I tell you that | practice of first encouraging vice, and then | a dinner dressed or horses run, so long a . 
it is executed on a space of more than 1,500 | lack-a-daisically exclaiming at its conse- they had an opportunity of dressing them- al 
feet square. quences. When one man, in obedience to | selves; besides, they would at least find them: x 
The English performers continue to be re- public opinion, suffers himself to be shot | selves more at home, and would be better J 
ceived favourab ly. They have lately given through the body; or another, after ruining | able to judge of the exploits of cooks than 7 
us Sheridan’s admirable School for ‘Scandal | himself on the turf or at the gaming table, those of the grooms, for of course they know ti 
and other comedies, in which ‘Miss Foote | sends a bullet through his own head, the pub- | nothing of the pedigrees or sexes of horses. s 
performed and received very great applause. | lic cries out * how shocking!’ P eople are We have not room to discuss the colonel’s v 
The Parisians, who now seem determined to | daily suffered to burn up their entrails with | arguments in favour of the drama, but cer- . 
admire every thing that is English, seem at | gin, till they are either sent to a madhouse, tainly agree with him that there is no sin In 2 
a loss which to prefer of Miss Smithson or | or destroy themselves, and then the public seeing a play of Shakspeare’s, especially if : 
Miss Foote; and many an elegant may be feelingly exclaims ‘how very dreadful !’ gentlemen sit quietly in the boxes, and do ‘ 
seen wandering in the Champs Elysé es, and Among their other advantages, races afford | not put their foot either upon the stage or t 
sighing, as your Captain Macke; ith sings, abundant encouragement to both betting and | behind the scenes. That the theatre is also a 
‘ How happy could I be with either | most excellent school for morals we shall not : 


pick pocketing. If it is right that these should 








dispute, seeing that the most exceedingly mo- 
ral people nightly frequent it, and the remark- 
able degree of morality that distinguishes the 
neighbourhood of theatres in particular*. 

But we fear that, after all, we have been 
canting; and that we may probably be mis- 
taken for some of those sour-visaged censors 
who would interdict every harmless amuse- 
ment, and who strive to render the world as 
dull as themselves. Let moralists preach 
against vice as sturdily as they please, it must 
be owned, after all, that it does afford an in- 
finite deal of amusement, and serves to keep 
us from dying of ennui. What man or wo- 
man of any spirit could endure the dull mo- 
notony of the golden age; or the namby- 
pamby insipidity of Arcadia? A lady of 
fashion once observed, that she was afraid 
heaven would prove an exceedingly dull 
place; and we appreiend there are many 
other people in the world who are of the 
same opinion, although they do not care to 
confess it. 
great vice of our age, and could we but get 
rid of that, things would go on as agreeably 
asever. A writer in the London Magazine 
observes, that all our pickpockets are saints, 
and when [fowarth the burglar was detected 
the other day, the Scriptures were found in 
his pocket. That mav be, because we never 
knew yet that a man’s carrying a Bible in his 
pocket would tie down his hands, or operate 
as a charm upon his limbs. Still we appre- 
hend that the Bible was not the cause of his 
committing the burglary, but that he would 
have been equally guilty of it had his pocket 
been empty. Surely this writer, who does 
not seein deficient in shrewdness, must per- 
ceive the fallacy of the inference he wishes to 
be drawn from the fact. Suppose a man were 
found starving with a loaf of bread in his coa 
pocket, we should hardly say, ‘ see, this is 
the effect of giving such people bread!’ It is 
to be presumed that the burglar did not study 
his Bible, at least not with sincerity ; and 
therefore to insinuate that people are net ren- 
dered better by reading the Bible, because 
some persons read it to no purpose, is as ab- 
surd as to maintain, that we ought to abstain 
from eating because one man is killed by 
choking, and another dies of indigestion. ~ 





ITALIAN POETRY, 
No. Il. 
Dante —Origin and Character of his Poem— 
mo ; Allegories contained in it. 
™VERY thing is gradatory in the development 
of the human mind; the most astonishing 


It was stated, in a morning paper, a few days 


arg a that on the Friday night preceding, there were 
Dre bane aren thieves assembled in front of 
4 = ane Theatre i~-not, however, we will venture 
hanes — —— in their pockets. But what is 
m te think of the system that can connive at 
pie gangs of depredators, or are both he and his 
isty guardians asleep ? 

ionsune seer very well-intentioned people should 
te oe “pgs te religion and worldly matters in the 
veller’s O, 0, is to be regretted. Dr. Kitchiner’s Tra- 
se “Facie, is a notable example of this, and the 
non manner in which he jumbles together hymns 
3. 2 aces with drinking songs, and utters pious re- 
ior ae in the same breath, with directions 
erous thar ae ine neare, is more likely to prove ludi- 
asi the ifying. In the Duties of a Lady’s Maid, 

JS iikewise some of this obtrusive and misplaced 
morality interspersed among recipes for making cos- 
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ety ne 7 Cole other yanities, too muchin the strain of 
2 OCNer re, 


Cant}, however, is, it seems, the | 
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productions are connected by ties which es- 
cape our observations, with the most feeble 
productions that have preceded them. But 
if this remark holds good, with respect to 
works of experience, it will not so generally 
apply to the prodigies of the imagination. 
Some privileged beings occasionally break in 
upon the order which nature appears inva- 
riably to have established. They resemble the 
giants in the mythology of the middle ages, 
who remained estranged from all arouud 
them. It cannot be said, with historic cer- 
tainty, that Homer was the first example of 
these phenomena; a long series of ages, in- 
termingled with impenetrable obscurity, so 
completely separates us from this great un- 
known that Vico has considered himself au- 
thorized to place even his existence in the 
annals of chimeras. Without partaking of 
so bold an opinion, we yet cannot blindly 
reject the hypothesis that other poets, prior 
to Ilomer, progressively prepared the Iliad ; 
for we are completely ignorant of the state of 
literature in those distant ages. With respect 
to Dante, this is by no means the case; he 





‘lived as it were but yesterday, and he may 
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be judged by the most authentic historical 
documents. He it is who offers a true ex- 
ample of an extraordinary man, and who is 
separated by an immense blank from all his 
predecessors. Between the poetry of the 
three Guidi and La Divina Commedia, there 
is about as much comparison as_ between 
finite and infinite. Dante is like the Jupiter 
of Phidias, which being itself elevated in the 
midst of a vast temple, beholds the other di- 
vinities merely sculptured in bas-relief on its 
pedestal. 

In order to ascertain the principle which 
inspired him with the mysterious Journey to 
the Three Kingdoms of the Dead, it will 
suffice to remember that genius has but one 
want, that of exercising its restless activity, 
excited by the imperious circumstances of its 
social condition. Endowed with a strong 
mind, an ardent imagination, and a heart 
susceptible of every emotion, Dante cast his 
eyes around him and felt the conflagration 
which devastated Italy at that epoch. Na- 
tions and tyrants alternately crushing each 
other; furious factions, mutually destroying 
each other, in vain attempt to support either 
party, sanguinary wars in their results, as 
fatal to the conquerors as to the conquered ; 
a beneficent religion, the purity of which was 
profaned by those even who were charged 
with its protection; a spirit of intelligence, 
which, in spite of all these disorders, made its 
appearance amidst the gloom of barbarism ; 
crimes, in short, and virtues equally extra- 
ordinary, overthrowings and_ restorations 
alike unexpected—such was the theatre upon 
which Dante found himself placed. He did 
not long remain a mere spectator, but be- 
came one of the most formidable actors. 
Philosopher, publicist, citizen, orator, war- 
rior, and magistrate, he was constantly ex- 
posed to the effects of every event that hap- 
pened, and these taking possession of his 
soul, excited his noble and impetuous pas- 
sions, and filled him with a generous deli- 
rium. Such as we have always known him, 
we may suppose it as impossible for him-not 
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to vent upon the age he lived in the expres- 
sion of his magnanimous anger, as for the 
sun not to shed his torrents of light upon the 
planetary system, of which he is the centre. 
Dante, therefore, took up the pen, not merely 
to describe, but to judge, condemn, and ana- 
thematize vice and infamy wherever he met 
with them, and as the sensible world, which 
formed the ground-work of his pictare, was 
not sufficiently extensive for his proud and 
burning imagination, he broke through its 
boundaries, descended into the abyss of 
darkness, penetrated the azure vaults of hea- 
ven, and transported terrestrial scenes into 
the awful regions of eternity. Such, in a few 
words, is the origin and essence of La Divina 
Commedia. 

It does not from this follow, that the plan 
of this incomparable poem must be allego- 
rical; poetry certainly does not rely upon 
simple realities, she feeds upon illusions and 
images; but there is a great distinction 
between an image or an illusion, and an 
allegory. The latter is the result of cool and 
deliberate calculation, which envelops in a 
veil, truths that are too hardy, least they 
should prove pernicious or offensive; it is 
well suited to a short apologue, which, like 
a light arrow, strikes and falls harmless at the 
feet of its object; but it cannot form the 
ground work ofa vast poem, without enchain- 
ing the soul in its most daring flights, for 
where calculation, the elaborate fruit of severe 
intelligence, is alone destined to compose 
and arrange the innumerable portions of an 
immense work, imagination sleeps, becomes 
frozen, and loses all its activity. Dante 
certainly has inserted some allegories in his 
immortal poem, though pedants have exagge- 
rated the number of them ; it often happened 
that he met with terrible truths,which, for the 
interest of the cause he was defending, he 
could not promulgate without some precau- 
tion. But this relates only to some particu- 
lar details. The predominate idea, that upon 
which the whole turns, and which enlightens 
and directs its course, could not be founded 
upon an allegory, without transforming a 
poetic creation into a prosaic and paltry trea- 
tise upon moral philosophy. The hell of 
Dante, is hell in the fullest meaning of the 
word ; his purgatory and paradise are the 
purgatory and paradise of which religious 
tradition has given us so powerful a descrip- 
tion. By encountering the inhabitants of 
this world in the three regions of eternity, his 
object was to paint them in more energetic 
colours, and in more striking positions than 
he could have found within the limits of 
mortal life. His soul stood in need of in- 
finity for the full display of the immensity of 
his powers ; and in distributing punishments 
to crimes, and rewards to virtue, he has fol- 
lowed the impulses of his own conscience, 
which he exalts into the interpreter and 
oracle of divine justice. 

Tasso, long after he had written his Jeru- 
salem Delivered, amused himself by writing 
a discourse in prose, to prove that his poem 
was founded upon an allegory, and that in 
the chiefs of the two armies, he had exhibited 
the contrast and character of the human pas- 
sions. But as soon as this discourse was 
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finished, he could not look at it without 
bursts of laughter, and wondered what strange 
whim could have made him write it, thus, 
with much simplicity, avowing, that if in the 
composition of his Jerusalem Delivered, he 
had been guided by the allegory which he 
afterwards discovered, he would have pro- 
duced a chef-auvre of stupidity. Men of 
euridition to indemnify themselves for the 
sterility of their imaginations, often busy 
themselves in similar works upon the most 
celebrated poems; and we have in our days 
seen the brilliant mind of Cesarotti, perplex- 
ing itself by endeavours to discover the alle- 
gory of the Iliad, without being disconcerted 
by the epigrams of Lucien, who ridiculed all 
the ancients that were attacked by the same 
delirium. Thus, what Tasso did with his 
own poem for his amusement, or perhaps in 
ridicule of his butchering protectors, men of 
erudition do with the poems of others, from 
a mere super-abundance of leisure—with this 
difference however, that the former laughed 
himself at this species of extravagance, 
whilst the latter always preserve their gravity 
of countenance, and merely let others laugh 

at their expense. We have now only to ex- 
pect that some savant will come forward and 

assure us with the utmost gravity, that Milton 

meant to represent Charles I. and his royal- 

ists, by Satan and the devils of his suite; and 

Cromwell and his republicans, by the 

Messiah and his exterminating angels, who 

loaded their cannon upon the ethereal plains 

of immensity. This discovery will astonish 

nobody, for it is known that every human 

passion has its bounds—except the passion 

for the ridiculous. But it is time we should 

leave this digression and return to Dante, 

which we will doin a future article. 





PARTING. 

THE summer's sun has passed away, 
The summer's flowers lie dead, 

And withered leaves, where’er I stray, 
In showers fall o’er my head ; 

And yet I well could part with these, 
Which shall with June return, 

But I must sail o’er yon dark seas, 
Ere such shall gild the burn. 


There’s many a vale and mountain brow, 
And many a forest tree, 

Once careless pass’d, can charm me now, 
And dearer grow to me 3 

An aged oak long years has bent 
Its branches to yon stream, 

Life’s gladsome hours beneath it spent, 
Seem like a favour'd dream. 


At eve I often pause and pore 
Beside the shepherd’s home, 
Some charm I never felt before 
Invests the humble dome ; 
And childhood’s near forgotten loves 
Wake at the word, ‘ Farewell,’ 
Whichbreathes o’er plains andhills and groves, 
A fond, yet mournful spell. E. B. 





REGENT’S PARK, CUMBERLAND TERRACE. 


We noticed, some time since, that Mr. Bubb, 
the sculptor, was proceeding with a basso 
relieco, for the ornament of the pediment, in 
the centre of the grand range of buildings 
now erecting on the east side of this park. 
This pediment is now completed, and forms 


decidedly the most imposing feature of all 
this great design. Cumberland Terrace, the 
last range of dwelling-houses erected on this 
side, will be more richly decorated with sculp- 
ture than any other. We have seen the plans 
at Mr. Nash’s office, by which we discover 
that it is intended to place statues and sphinxes 
on various appropriate parts of the buildings. 


The grouping of so many figures on the 
pediment call for these single statues, to ba- 
lance the general effect, and when the whole 
row of dwellings is completed, the interest of 
the general architectural plan, surrounding 
this delightful park, will be greatly augmented. 
by the grandeur of Cumberland Place. 


The subject of the pediment represents 
Britannia crowned by Fame, seated on her 
throne, the basis of which represents Valour 
and Wisdom. 


On this side, Literature, Genius, Manu- 
facture, Agriculture, and Prudence bringing 
youths of different nations for instruction ; 
on that, the Navy surmounted by Victory, 
Navigation, Commerce, and Freedom extend- 
ing her blessings to the Africans; on either 
side, Plenty terminates the group. 


The three statues which surmount the pe- 
diment represent Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting. 

Nothing can surpass the effect of the light 
and shadow upon this mass of sculpture, 
when viewed, illuminated by the rays of the 
declining sun. 

This, we believe, is the largest ornamented 
pediment in the kingdom, with the exception 
of that aver the portico of our metropolitan 
cathedral, which only exceeds it by a very 
few feet. The time is fast approaching, we 
hope, when we shall behold architecture and 
sculpture proceeding hand in hand—the pub- 
lic union of such noble arts are worthy of a 
great empire. 





FROM MY COUNTING HOUSE. 
INSCRIBED TO ¥. 


I rove in summer to make my occasional 
civic holidays, from Saturday to Monday. It 
may be very vulgar to take a local trip of a 
few hours and call it pleasure; and any de- 
scription of the journey, from the stump of 
my ledger pen, may appear inconsequential, 
but we are all apt to cloathe our own reflec- 
tions with responding value and believe an 
interest more than personal exists in our la- 
bours,—First, I love the exertion of early 
rising anxious to meet the stage where it last 
halts to catch passenger and portmanteau, 
before you are whirled some three-score miles, 
happy if the portentous bugle swings the tri- 
bute turnpike and quickens the relay of cat- 
tle. Then being comfortably seated on the 
roof and having shook off the quack-be-lac- 
quering capitals on old buildings, and the 
paper-patched hordes of new buildings, al- 
ways edging the metropolis, well is the eye 
rewarded to catch the sun in progressive 
splendour, scattering the distant mist of 
night. When the chilliness of the air be- 
comes mellowed by every breeze ; and the 
glossy brilliance spangling vegetation, is lost 
in the slow dispersion of the haze, whether 





from St. Pauls, it is due West or ‘ Eastward, 
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ho!’ matters not,—distance is the requisite, 
for English scenery always cheers the animal 
spirits. Nor does it heed whether the road 
is travelled monthly or annually; the creak- 
ing vane of a church, or half rotten sign post, 
revives the mystic feelings of memory to no~ 
tice an old acquaintance. Even the trite re- 
mark of a fellow-passenger upon the coinci« 
dence of name and trade of some petty shop- 
keeper affords a laugh, however stale the 
joke. Accluster of trees recals some tradi- 
tionary story of family compact: three, five, 
or seven sisters, is flourishing impressively in 
memory, like witches, by an odd number: 
and when going to decay it is always un- 
known how many score years have gone by 
since the maidenly planting. Here the tra- 
veller trespasses upon the antiquary, prosing 
by conjecture, with many a strange ‘per- 
haps.’ So the fragment of the rifted oak, or 
black thorn—that lonely recusant of a close 
grazed common or waste spot, alike provoke 
observation and to admire the revivilying of 
spring, or lament the decay of age; the 
bloom of summer, or sear of autumn, forms 
a natural consequence. Amid rural scenes 
the dawn ever finds industry seeking its 
varied occupation. ‘ The man to the plough, 
the boy to the mow,’ the mower and the 
threasher each to their labour, to put the 
share, the scythe, the sickle, or the crab- 
sticks in motion; nor let the sprightly maid, 
busy in the homestead, or her dame wend- 
ing to the market, be omitted: while the 
feathered throng hail the quickening of the 
uprise from the lark, diminished by soar- 
ing, to the proudly clucking hen, scratching 
the offal straw to satisfy her brood. Sudden 
echo is awakened by the distant gun or in- 
termitting horn, while the deep and sonorous 
tone of the hound gladdens alike the horse 
and his rider. To more crafty pursuits 
toddles forth the aged mole destroger,—aunc! 
with wide encumbered shoulders, the bird 
catcher.—But who is he seen, as the coach 
skirts the serpentine of the river, pacing in 
measured manner towards the inn, ef old 
distinguished as the ‘ Gallant Wrestlers.’ He 
has no apparent object otherthan that bespoke 
by a walking staff, such as mine. He seems 
careless of the world, and to hold cheap, traf- 
fic and speculation; yet, with a quick step 
and hilarious passing word to every villager, 
and true as the click of the time-piece to our 
meeting,—it is my friend the curate, escaped, 
by a half-holiday, from the weary avocation 
of attempting to drill, something classical, into 
little geniuses and great dolts.—Now, candid 
reader, need a blush flush my cheek, when 
journeying again, after hearing, as usual, *& 
plain unostentatious discourse from my friend 
on the Sunday, that he and I,—escaping from 
the turmoils and studies of society, and nei- 
ther possessing for recreation the power to 
bit the proud steed, nor oft disputed qualifica- 
tion to speed the velocious shot,—with our 
humble staves sought for a few hours, as 
friends too oft apart, the enjoyment of soli- 
tude, and avoided idleness in the innoxious 
recreation of: angling. 


Bucklersbury. S. S. 
— tree 
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Tue Apevpnat has produced a much better 


were but a link of that mental chain, which, . 
als abo dndea bsg alle with him, as with many an other self-taught | version of the same plot as the Gambler's 


Mr. CAPON. genius, was of his own creating. Fate, at Drury Lane, under the title of Thirty 
To the memory of the late Mr. Capon, whose Mr. Capon died in his seventy-first year, Years, or a Gambler’s Life. This melodrama, 
recent decease we mentioned in The Literary and has left a widow and an unmarried | like all the pieces produced at this favorite 
Chronicle of the 6th inst., we owe more than | daughter, the amiable and much respected | theatre, has evidently been got up with refer- 
ys brief notice which our pages then pre- | survivors of his once-happy fire-side, and an- } ence to the peculiar talent of eac performer. 
scribed. In addition to his professional la- | other daughter, married, to mourn the me- | The acting of Terry and T. P. Cook is ad- 
hours therein mentioned, it should be known } mory of an affectionate husband and a fond mirable, and the moral of the story much 
that the late Mr. John Kemble consulted him | parent. By his death, a friendly coterie is better sustained, without that overc 
on all accasions, in the vast improvements deprived of a kind and social member, and | villainy of character which pervades the 
which he intgodncet, in st ig a9 of | society of an ingenious and worthy man. a get nn ain eee 
: {ome of the stage. Indee CQ —————— $s ; ATRE, also, affords 
nt go of Sealant manners and THE DRAMA. proof that Mr. Elliston is a more successful 


customs, acquired by his laborious inquiries } Tue theatrical world has exhibited more | Manager of a minor than a major theatre. 
into all matters of English domestic history, | bustle and activity during the past week, than We recommend him, in future, the salutary 
qualified him above others of his profession, | we ever remember at so early a period of the | Maxlin—ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

as an able counsellor to such a manager.| season. Weare ghadtasetasafriaga) —————X—X—X—_— 
Garrick had owed the same service to the ta- | demonstrative proof, that if the managers VARIETIES. 

lent of the renowned De Loutherbourg; | only bring forward real talent, and consider- seeroree 

though that enlightened and public-spirited | able novelty, they never need apprehend Mademoiselle Schekner, the celebrated Ger- 
manager was too far advanced in age when | empty benches. The tragic star of Drury | ™@® vocalist, who has been astonishing the 


, ; : . : . musical world of Berlin, is likely to find her 
he became acquainted with this great scene- | Lane, Mr. Kean, jun., will evidently never way to this country, Mr. Ebers having, as we 


pee to benefit so extensively by his | arrive at the first magnitude. The manager, understand, offered this lady an engagement of 
snowledge. on Monday evening, introduced this young | g very liberal kind for the ensuing season. 
Kemble, on the contrary, was in the vigour | gentleman as Achmet, in the poor play of | Both private accounts, as well as the puff pre- 
of life, when he took up those scenic reforma- | Barbarossa, in which character he displayed | }iminaire in the Times, a few days back, repre- 
tions, which his great predecessor did not | perhaps greater equanimity, without any more | sent the acting of this young lady as quite 
live to complete. scintillations of genius than he did in that of | equal to Pasta in pathos, with a far greater 
It was owing to Mr. Kemble’s zeal in this | Norval. As this young man will doubtless | range of talent in the lighter class of opera. 
laudable pursuit that he felt and duly: appre- | run the gauntlet of most of the juvenile cha- Her voice is also of a superior quality to the 
ciated the abilities of Mr. Capon, who, under | racters of the serious class, we shall wait till | latter accomplished singer with the advantage 
the auspices of this distinguished manager, | we see him in Romeo, before we offer any | f youth and beauty on her side. But ina 
fitted the scene to the proper period of the | decided opinion of his merits, Whatever | C¢ftain line of characters we despair of ever 
play. Hence it was, that in several of our | talent the youth may possess, is, however, not re the equal of Madame Pasta. 
historical representations, not only the cos- | as was supposed, to be ascribed to the assist- An engineer of the name of Wright has con- 
tume was derived from co-eval authority, but | ance and tuition of his father; for we under- structed, at the West India Docks, a ¢xana. Sos 
the scene itself was designed with correct re- | stand, from good authority, that it is decided- peop. pond . Pen ro ~ ae — 
ference to the architectural character of the | ly against the wishes of his father, that the ee a, Se aes or eee ae 
age. It was thus the stage assumed that outh has embarked his fortune in the dra- ee eee 
illusive effect, which amounted almost to saa world It is a curious coincidence See ree eee ee 
per ’ on . 3 >} We understand the power of two men with the 
reality. that a new afterpiece should be brought | patent crane is capable of lifting from two-and- 
We neglected to notice that the Antiqua- | forward on both the opening nights of Mr. | a-half to three times the weight lifted through 
rian Society, very much to the credit of that | Kean’s characters. That on Monday even- | the same space in a given time by the best con- 
enlightened body, lately purchased the mag- | ing, entitled The Gambler's Fate, was how- | structed cranes on the old principle of wheel 
nificent plan of the old Anglo-Saxon palace, | ever not well chosen to relieve the tedium of | machinery. This economy of power must prove 
which had occupied for so many years his | the evening. This melo-drama is altogether | highly valuable on board ship when there is a 
leisure hours. The society, desirous of add- | a scene of unmitigated depravity and gloom, | Scarcity of hands. 
lng to their rich stores of documents, relating | supposed to result from the odious vice of | | Retirement of the Sea from the East Coast — 
to that interesting spot, lately commissioned } gaming; and although much curtailed since As a proof of the continual deposit of shingle 
Mr. Capon to proceed with his plan of the | the first representation, it never can maintain | 224 sand on the flat coast of the eastern coun- 


cloister of Westmins bev. whi ee ties, Mr. Taylor, in a valuable paper on this 
inster Abbey, which would | possession of the stage. On Tuesday a much subject, in the Philosophical Magazine of the 


have * ie . : : 5 : 
a ges ar topograpasce: prongs better paying audience assembled at this present month, observes that, at Lowestoft 
at venerable and most interesting site. { house, to greet the return of Miss Paton and | 1 
This. ; gg alpaneg npn Ness, as well as at Yarmouth, the sea has erect- 
8, 1t was decreed, he should not live to | Braham, in what is called Jackson’s opera of } 6g 4 complete series of natural embankments 
pag Pa the nye. of his last day, } The Lord of the Manor ; though more than | against itself. The present extent of land 
= - pon ictate da letter, in answer to} one half of the songs consist of miscellaneous thrown up by the sea, and out of the reach of 
i¢ trom the secretary of the society, pro- | ballads greatly inferior to Jackson’s music; it | the highest tides, is nearly three miles long, 
mising to proceed with the plan on the next | is, in truth, beneath the talent of either of | projecting from the base of the original cliff to 
St ‘. Such, commonly, is the ardour of the {| these accomplished singers, to be obliged to | the distance of 660 yards at the Ness. The 
1uman mind, fraught with genius or talent, , walk through such vocal rubbish at the | respective lines of growth are indicated by a se- 
that even when the body is reduced to almost | ‘ great houses,’ after what has been brought | ries of small embankments perfectly defined. 
the last beat of the pulse, the mind, unim- | out two or three seasons past at the Lyceum, | Several of these ridges have been formed within 
paired, is busied, in planning for itself new| Covent Garvex exhibited Mr. Kean, sen. | te memory of men now living. A rampart 
and extensive future schemes. in Shylock, on Monday and Wednesday of heavy materiais is first thrown up by a vio- 


Mr. Capon was . ; , lent gale from the north-east. Sand is subse- 
‘ a ; -flow ; ; : 
Pp s a native of Norwich, and | evenings, to over-flowing audiences; and quently blown over, and consolidates the shi 


had ig aig ; ; og 

te a — on» ‘neo hed yg Pi ae . oe , tg ag — ‘ oer gle, and the process is completed by the deualio 
was a reputable ; 1 etl s father | Symptoms of autumnat file, he never perhaps | arcnaria and other marine plants taking root, 
followed a e inhabitant of that city, and | personated the Jew with greater effect, or | and extending their fibres in a kind of network 
me ? Fagen ig of a house and sign- | more unbounded applause than at the present through the mass. In process of time the sur- Vy 
cetneeen ry son's topographical pursuits period. He is said to be engaged till Christ- face becomes covered with vegetable mould, 
tial fe need in his boyhood, and those picto- } mas, when he will favour the Parisians with | and ultimately, in many cases, is covered with 

‘teelings, in which he delighted to the last, | a visit. good herbage. 
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Mouldiness —it.e Bulletin Universel says, 
that mouldiness in the timber of a house may 
be prevented by washing it over with a weak 
solution of muriate of meicury. 

On the 20th of August, M. Manuel de Serres 
announced to the Academy of Sciences that he 
had discovered in the department of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, new caverns with bones, which ap- 
pear to him to give a solution of several of the 
questions which have arisen from the study of 
those singular localities. —Brewsier’s Journal. 

Ennui.—We have seen advertised a publica- 
tion, entitled, A Cure for Ennui, by an Enemy 
to Sorrow, attached to which is the following 
delectable motto, which, we presume, the author 
intends as a sample of his ware:— 

‘ Any more medicines, Mr. Folio, eb, 

To cure this sad disorder that assails me? 

I know I'm ill; the doctor, stupid ass, 

Says it is simply ennui that now assails me.’ 
This Ene my to Sorrow is, at least, no enemy to 
sorry verses, and as to tlie efficacy of the re- 
medy he offers to the public, we apprehend that 
is far more likely to bring on, than to cure a fit 
of ennui. The remedy seems, in fact, worse 
than the disease. 

Crimea.—The imperial garden at Nikita 
owes much to the patriotic zeal of the late 
Count Nicholas Romantzov, who, among other 
marks of his liberality, bestowed upon it 1000 
rubles: for the purchase of plants and trees; 
and a similar sum in 1825, part of which was 
to be employed in making experiments as to 
the practicability of introducing cochineal into 
Russia. In conformity with this laudable de- 
sign, the directors of the garden are endeavour- 
ing to naturalize the cochineal cactus ; and as 
the cactus opuntia, which belongs to the same 
species, has been found to support the climate, 
it is boped that the former may be brought to 
grow there. Great attention, likewise, has of 
late years been bestowed upon the cultivation 
of the vine, with such success, that the making 
of wine is now become an important branch of 
commerce. The quantity now made annually 
amounts to about 500,000 vedrés (6,750,000 
pints, French measure), and itis presumed that 
the new plantations will shortly triple it. 

Trifles from My Common Place Book,— 
Byron called his ‘the age of new inventions,’ 
the present might be termed, with more justice, 
the age of competition. Within one hundred 
miles of Drury Lane, the passengers can find 
‘the original shaving shop ;’ § the old original 
shaving shop ;’ and ‘ the real original shaving 

shop.’ But competition does not eud here:— 
What think you, my masters, of two roads ad- 
vertising for passengers, with all the indefati- 
gable ardour of Dr. E—, or Opera Colonade 
Wright. °“Tis so *pon honour. Half a mile 
from Southampton, the traveller descries a 
finger-post, under which is written, ‘ the forest 
road is the nearest,’ and a few paces further, at 
the corner of another road, he is informed in 


uncouth rhyme, that 
‘ Though the forest road is two roods nigher, 
The tolls on it are three times higher.’ 


Petrified Trees. —At Gallipolis, on the banks 
of the Ohio, United States, a mass of sand-stone 
rock, for a considerable extent, contains portions 
of trees in a petrified state. It is remarkable 
tbat the trees are found embedded in the sand- 
stone rock about fifty feet in depth, with an 
extra covering of twenty feet of vegetable mould 
orearth. The trees are discovered lying in 
various directions, as if overwhelmed by a tor- 
rent, and subsequently enclosed by the crystal- 
lization of the rough sand-stone.—Lilliman’s 











Sources of Fever —In a late lecture delivered 
by Dr. Tweedie on contagious fever, be states 
that the exhalations from the human body, even 
in a state of health, when several persons are 
crowded together in small or ill-ventilated 
apartments, is quite sufficient to originate ty- 
puus fever; and that certain districts of the 
metropolis are never free from fever, owing to 
the crowded habitations and wretchedness and 
filth of the inhabitants. The doctor justly ob- 
serves, that § while governments are busily en- 
gaged in legislative enactments for supplying 
the wants of the poor, it is surely an object of 
national importance to guard against the risk of 
pestilence, by insisting on the local authorities 
adopting a more rigid system of police, and 
and enacting some regulations with the view 
of preventing, as far as possible, danger from 
this source.’ 

Medico Botanical Society of London—The 
first meeting of the eighth session of this im- 
portant institution was holden on Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 12, 1827, at the society’s apartments, 
32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Sir James 
M‘Grigor, M.D. F..R.S. K. G. S. President, 
in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting, 
holden in July, having been read, several pre- 
sents to the society were announced, as 56lb. of 
the seed of argemone mexicana, a mild purga. 
tive from Mr. Huggins, of Nevis; about 30lb. 
of the seed of genista tinetoria, from the Rey. 
Mr, Smirnove, a plant used by the Russians 
as a cure for hydrophobia; Ainslie’s Materia 
Medica, from the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company; a large collection of 
dissertations, from Professor Thunberg, of 
Upsal, &c. The Marquis of Lansdowne was 
elected an honorary fellow; and the Marquis 
of Donegal, Admiral Earl of Northesk, the 
Viscount de Habayna, the Count Mendelsloh, 
Sir Gerard Noel, &c. were elected fellows ; Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, Sir Thomas Bowser, Dr. 
Burnett, Mr. Soane, &c. were proposed as 
fellows. The director (Mr. Frost) then deli- 
vered the annual oration, in which he shewed 
the advantages derivable from the extended 
sphere of the society and its use to the medical 
officers of the army and navy; and the salu. 
tary effects that would accrue from the regula. 
tions relative to the study of botany by them, 
instituted by Sir James M‘Grigor, Director 
General of the Army Medical Board: He con- 

doled the society on the loss it had sustained in 
the death of the Duke of York, and congratu- 
lated the meeting on the Duke of Clarence’s 
acceptance of the office of patron. After enu- 
merating the various occurrences which had 
taken place during the past year, he concluded 
by congratulating the society on its steady and 
progressive increase. On the motion of Sir 
John S. Lillie, seconded by M. C. Friend, Lieut. 
R.N. F.R.S, it was proposed that the oration 
should be printed, and that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Mr. Frost for the same, 
A handsome letter from the King of Bavaria to 
Mr. Yosy, the foreign socretary, was read, as 
also a notice, offering a reward 25/., or a gold 
medal of equal value, for an accurate descrip- 
tion of the plant yielding the myrrh, and which 
is merely supposed to be the produce of the 
‘amyris kataf.’ The president then assured 
the members of the constant interest he took in 
the welfare of the society, and pointed out the 
Steps he had taken, and would take, for the 
promotion of its objects, and the meeting was 
adjourned to Friday evening, the 9th of Nov. 
The room, which was crowded to excess, was 
decorated with a numerous collection of shrubs 
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and flowers, amongst which were the sago, the 
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tan and date palims, the tea rree, the akee tree, 
decoratium pertusum, ticus religiosa, minrosa 
sensitiva, a new species of cassia, laurus ben- 
zoin, &c. 

a -S ee 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTs. 

THe Rev. E. Jacob, M.A., form. fellow of Corpus 

Christi, Oxford, to the rectory of St. Pancras, Chi. 

chester. 

The Rev. W. F. Hock, M.A., a student of Chris 
Church, Oxford, to be lecturer of St. Philips, Bir. 
mingham., 

The Rev. C. King, to the rectory of Witchampton. 

The Rev. T. Allanson, curate of Topclitfe, to the 
vicarage of Wistow. 

The Rey, C. Arnold, rector of Wakerley, to ghe rec. 
tory of Tinwell, near Stamford. 

The Rev. J. Mais, chaplain of the Bristol Infirmary, 
to the rectory of Tintern Parva, Monmouthshire. ~* 

The Rev. — Barnes, to be minisier of the New 
Church, Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 














PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :—The Antidote ; 
or, Memoirs of a Modern Freethinker: including Let. 
ters and Conversations on Scepticism and the Evi. 
dences of Christianity.—A new edition of Cowper's 
humorous poem, John Gilpin, illustrated with wood. 
engravings, designed by G. Cruickshank, 

A few weeks ago, we gave some account of the first 
number of a newjournal, entitled The Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, and from a Prospectus just issued, we 
learn that a rival publication is about to be started by 
Messrs. Black, Young, and Young, to be called The 
Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany. The 
plan appears more varied and comprehensive than 
that of the other, it being intended to give critiques of 
books themselves and abstracts of their contents, ra- 
ther than dissertations and essays, aud to transfer from 
foreign languages, into our own, all that is worth col- 
lecting ; and, although a second periodical, devoted to 
continental literature, may excitesome surprise, from 
the arrangements that appear to have been made, we 
have reason to suppose that it will obtain popularity. 
One feature that we do not tind in—we were going to 
say the old—Foreign Quarterly, is the opinions of 
continental critics on English works, which will not 
only be interesting, but useful, inasmuch as they may 
be considered perfectly free from undue partiality. 
We shall introduce this new journal to the notice of 
our readers, as soon as it issues from the press. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE request of our old and valued friend, who writes 
from C » Shall be complied with next week. We 
Shall be glad to hear from him frequently. 

Received W., G.G., R., Why, andG. D. R., whose 
request shall be complied with. 

Let S. D. learn to write with more modesty. 

The facts of Verax must be authenticated. 

A Constant Reader will find our columns open to 
light articles, but they must not contain only frivolity 
and nothingness. 

We are particularly anxious to give early and cor- 
rect reports of the proceedings of literary societies ; 
and shall, with much pleasure, receive such, when 
sent to us for insertion. 

Articles of literary intelligence, or notes of works 
preparing for publication, must be verified by signa- 
tures, 

Since the publication of our last number, we have 
seen a part of the new work of Sir Walter Scott, The 
Chronicles of the Canongate, but, from respect to the 
publishers, Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, we forbear 
giving any extracts for the present, We can assure 
our readers of a high treat when they shall be enabled 
to peruse it; apprehending, from the part which has 
come under our inspection, the work will rank among 
the best of Sir W. Scott’s productions. 

If, in the course of a few weeks, we can find room, 
we shall, with much pleasure, insert the letter of 
Isaak Redivivus. 





—— 
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COVENTRY AND HUGHES'S DIGEST OF 
REPORTS. 
HE following Works will be found to 
present one continued Series of the Digests of 

Reports from the earliest to the latest Period. 

Just published, in 2 large vols. royal Svo. £3. 6s. bds. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon, Lord 
Tenterden, ; ; 

An Analytical Digested Index to the Com- 

mon Law Reports, from the time of Heury III. to the 

commencement of the Reign of George III.; with 

Tables of the Titles and Names of Cases, containing 

the substance of above One Hundred and Fifty Vo- 

lumes. By THOMAS COVENTRY, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, and SAMUEL 

HUGHES, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

This Work will be found an exceilent substitute for 
the Old Reports, as well as an ample guide to the 
foundation of the Modern Reports. 

In 2 large vols. royal 8vo. £2. 10s. boards, 

A Digested Index to the Term Reports, 
and others, analytically arranged ; containing all the 
points of Law argued and determined in the Courts of 
King’s Bench, Common Pieas, and Exchequer, during 
the Reign of George IIl. to the eighth year of 
George lV. With Tables of Reference, &c.; con- 
taining the substance of above one hundied volumes ; 
Second Edition, considerably improved and enlarged, 
and brought down to the year 1527, By Anthony 
Hammond, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 


ANNUAL LAW DIGEST (1826.) 
In royal 8vo. price Ys. boards, 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports of 
Cases decided in the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, in Chancery, at the 
Rolis, and in the Vice-Chancellvr’s Court; in Parlia- 
ment, iu the Consistory Court, Arches Court, Preroga- 
tive and Peculiars, and in Bankruptcy, Nisi Prius and 


Crown Cases, decided in the year 1826; continued | 


annually. By Henry Jeremy, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

*,* This Work, on perusal, will be found of great 
value, as it embraces all the decisions of the different 
Courts that arise in the course of the preceding year ; 
and, from the circumstance of being published annu- 
ally, affords a ready reference to ail the points decided 
during that period. 

Printed for J, and W. T. CLarKe, Law Booksel- 
lersand Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 


NE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, pub- 
4 lished by J. Sourer, School Library, 73, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

FIRST BOOKS. 

1, The English Primer, or Child’s First Book, with 
the little Spelling Lessons. Lllustrated by upwards 
of Two Hundred Cuts. By the Rev. T. Clarke. Price 6d. 

_2. The English Mother’s Catechism of General 
Knowledge. With upwards of One Hundred Cuts. 
Bythe same. 9d. 

3. The National Spelling Book. By the same. Is.6d. 

4. The National Reader. With One Hundred En- 
gravings. By the same. 3s. 6d. 

9. A Dictionary of English Synonymes. 
Rey. J. Platt. 53. 





By the 


POETRY. 
1. A Second Series of Original Poems. 2 
ls. 6d. each, 
2. A Sequel to Miss Aikin’s Poetry. 2s. 


THE FRENCH DRAMA. 

Just published, for the Use of Schools and Persons 
desirous of thoroughly understanding the French 
Dramatic Writers, 

THE FRENCH DRAMA, illustrated by Arguments 

in English, with Notes, critical and explanatory. By 

A. Gombert. 

_Under this title a selection from the best produc- 
tions of the French Dramatic Writers is now in course 
of publication, and the following have already ap- 
peared, at 2s. each :— 

1. Andromaque, par Racine. 

- Les Plaideurs, par Racine. 

- Athalie, par Racine. 

- Le Misanthrope, par Moli¢re. 

». Cinna, par Corneille. 

. L’Avare, par Moliére. 

Each Play is elucidated— 

_ ist. By appropriate arguments at the head of each 

scene, to unravel the plot, as well as develop the sub- 
pom characters, and various incidents throughout the 

e. 

_ ad. By an English translation of such words and 
— as may arrest the progress of the young stu- 
eae By grammatical and critical observations, in 
rs wiil be interspersed occasional remarks, upon 

e beauties of the style and conceptions. 

y. he selection will embrace the high and dignified 

pre sa of Tragedy, as well as the refined and spi- 

‘ted elegance of the Comic Muse. Great pains will 
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be taken to combine pleasure with utility, the argu- 
ments and notes will be written in an easy style, and 
the dryness of observation avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 
New Edition of Lawrence’s Blumenbach, with Plates. 
] LUMENBACH’S MANUAL of 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, translated by 
W. Lawrence, Esq. F.R.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, &c. Revised and augmented, ac- 
cording to the last Goettingen Edition; with nume- 
rous additions and illustrations, derived from the most 
recent labours of Comparative Anatomists, 

By WILLIAM COULSON, 
Price ] 4s. boards. 

‘The most useful elementary work on Comparative 
Anatomy which we yet possess is the Short System of 
Professor Blumenbach. This has been translated into 
English, in one volume 8vo. with numerous additional 





notes, and an introductory view of the classification ' 


of animals, by one of the ablest and most intelligent 
of British Anatomists, Mr. Lawrence.’—Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Animal Ana- 
tomy. 

Printed for W. SImpKIn and R. MarsaAtt, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


PARTNERSHIP. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s, boards, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
LAW of PARTNERSHIP, with Precedents of 
Copartnership Deeds. 
By HENRY CARY, M.A,, 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, 

CONTENTS: Of the Formation of a Partnership— 
Who may be Partners—Dormant Partner—Nomiunal 
Partner—lIllegal Partnerships—Of the Interest of 
Partners in Stock and Trade—Of the Liability of 
Partners from the acts of Copartners—Suits at Law 
and Equity between Partners— Suits by Partners 
against Strangers—Suits at Law and Equity against 
Partners—Partners at Suit of the Crown—Of the 
Dissolution of Partnership— By Bankruptcy — By 
Death. 

London: J. and W. T. CLARKE, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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TEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, pub- 
lished by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

1. Rowe’s First Practical Geography. Price ls. 

2. Bissett’s Juvenile Geography. Is. 6d. 

3. Beasley’s Elements of Geographical and Astro- 
nomical Science, 3s. 

4, en Modern Geography and History. 
4s. 6d. 

5. Clark’s Tour of Asia. 12mo. 5s. 

6. Clark’s Tour of Europe. 1]2mo, 6s. 

7. Clark’s ‘Travels of Hareach the Wanderer. 6s. 

8, Travels of Polycletes: in a Series of Letters on 
the Manners, Customs, Laws, Institutions, and gene- 
ral History of the Romans, From the French of Ba- 
ron Theis. Price 6s. 6d. 

*,* This work is intended as a companion to the 
Travels of Anacharsis, and may also be hadin French 
at the same price. 

ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOK, 

1. Clark’s Minor Atlas, containing Twelve Maps. 
4s. 6d. 

2. Clark’s Minor Copy-Books, Part I., containing 
Outlines to the same for Junior Pupils, 2s. 6d.; co- 
loured, 3s. 6d. 

3. Clark’s Minor Copy-Books, Part II., containing 


12mo. 


| Twelve Projections to the same, for Senior Pupils. 


2s. 6d. 

4. Clark’s Ancient Atlas, abridged from D’Anville, 
&c. 4to. coloured, 10s. 6d.—38vo. Ys. 

). Clark’s Modern Atlas, from the latest and best 
Authorities. 4to.coloured, 12s.—svo. Ils. 

6. Clark’s General Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography. 4to. coloured, 2ls. 

7. Clark’s Outline Maps, adapted to the above At- 
lases, may be had separately. Price 4d. each plain, 
or 6d. coloured. 

8. Clark’s Projections to the same, to be fited up 
by Senior Pupils, may also be had separately. Price 
4d. each. 

*,* Au Alphabetical Index is given with these At- 
lases, containing the Latitudes and Longitudes of all 
Places named in the Maps, 


INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOKS. 


1, Mitchell’s Introductory Latin Exercises, adapted | 


to the Eton Latin Grammar. Price Is. 6d. 

2. Atkinson’s Vocabulary of Latin Nouns, 4s. 

3. Atkinson’s Key to the Latin Language. 4s. 

4. Studia Metrica; an Easy Introduction to the 
Composition of Latin Hexameter and Pentameter, Al- 
caic and Sapphic Verse. By J. W. Underwood. 2s.6d. 

5. Key to Ditto. Bythesame. 2s. 

6. Evans’s First Lessons in Latin Construing. 2s. 





The following excellent Novels and Romances hava 
been published, during this present year, by A. K. 
Newman and Co., London, and for favourable 
opinions of them, they beg to refer to the Wegkly 
Times, The Atlas, Ladies’ Museum, kc. &c. 


[)SSSIPATION, by the Author of Reali- 
ties, &c. 4 vols. #1. 4s. 

Intrigue, or Woman’s Wit and Man’s 
Widom, by the Author of Bride and No Wife, Fa- 
ther’s Love and Woman’s Friendship, &c. 4 vols. 24s. 

Seer of Tiviotdale, by L. S. Stanhope, 4 
vols. £1. 4s. 

Sir Roland, a Romance, by the Author of 
Castle Baynard, 4 vols, 22s. 

Fashionables and Unfashionables, by the 
Author of Highland Castle, First and Last Years of 
Wedded Life, &c. 3 vols. l6s. 6d. 

Bride of Obeyda, by the Author of Mont- 
ville, kc. 3 vols. 15s. 

Sidney Romelee, by Mrs. S. J. Hale, 3 
vols. 16s. 6d. 

Chateau of Leaspach, or the Stranger in 
Switzerland, 3 vols. ]6s. 6d. 

Walter the Murderer, or the Mysteries of 
El Dorado, 3 vols. 163. 6d. 

De Lacy, or Passion’s Slave, 3 vols. 18s. 

Ruins of Ruthvale Abbey, by the Author 
ef Eleanor, or Spectre of St. Michel’s, 4 vols, #1. 2s. 

Three Perils of Woman, by James Hogg, 
3 vols. 16s. 6d. 


This day is published, 
THe AMULET for 1828, in 18mo. price 


12s. contained in a case, and splendidly bound 
in rich watered silk, comprising nearly One Hundred 
Original Articles in Prose and Verse, contributed by 
the following distinguished Authors :— 
S. T. Coleridge, » |Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Mrs. Hannah More, iRev. Tho. Raffles, LL.D. 
Rev. Kobert Walsh, LL.D.' Bernard Barton, 
Mrs. Hemans, iMrs. Hofland, 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, \Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
James Montgomery, ‘George Darley, 
Rey. Adam Clarke, LL.D. Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. 
Miss Mitford, jRev. W. B. Collyer, LL.D. 
Miss Lucy Aikin, John Bowring, 
William Jerdan, Rev. C. Strong, 
Miss Jane Porter, | Miss Emma Roberts, 
Miss Anna Maria Porter, Rev. T. Greenwood, 
John Clare, | Rev. H. Thompson, M.A. 
William Howitt, James Bird, 
Mary Howitt, ‘Edwin Atherstone, 
Thomas Hood, \J. Martin Anster, LL.D. 
Henry Neele, ,George Downes, A.M. 
Rev. Thomas Dale, ‘Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
Mrs. Henry Rolls, N. T. Carrington, 
Miss Pickersgiil, i\Mrs. Emmerson, 
Josiah Conder, Rev. Richard Cattermole, 
Mrs. Josiah Conder, T. Crofton Croker, 
Rev. John Eagles, S.C. Hall, 
L. E. L., Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 
‘Titus’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
The Author of ‘ May You Like It,’ 
The Author of ‘ London in the Olden Time,’ 
‘ Delta’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
M.J.J., Author of ‘ Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of 
Life and Character,’ 
The Author of ‘ Selwyn ;’ 
Also some Original Compositions by 
The late Mrs. Henry Tighe, 
The late Mrs. Barbauld, &c. 

The volume contains Fourteen Llustrations, among 
which are engravings from some of the most cele- 
brated paintings of the age; they have, in general, re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation at the Royal 
Academy and the various Exhibitions, and have been 
engraved in the most admirable style of art, by our 
most eminent engravers. Among them are— 

The Morning Walk, engraved by C. Rolls, froma 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

The Last Man, engraved by R. Wallis, froma draw- 
ing by G. Jones, R.A. 

The Shepherd Boy, engraved by C. Rolls, from a 
painting by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. 

The Gipsy Girl, engraved by W. Finden, from a 
painting by H. Howard, R.A. 

The Earl of Stratford and his Secretary, engraved 
by W. Greatbach, from the celebrated picture by Van- 
dyke, in the Collection of the Earl Fitzwilliam, at 
Wentworth House. 

The Lady of Ilkdale, engraved by H. Thompson, 
from a painting by J. Jackson, R.A. 

The Mouse-Trap, engraved by J. Romney, from a 
painting by J. Ward, R.A. 


London: published by Barngs and Sow; and 
WIGHTMAN and CRAMP. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Just published, by Moon, Bors, and Gravrs, (suc- 
cessors to Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Printsellers to 
the King) 6, Pall-Mall; and sold by Pisrt BeNAnpD, 
Paris. 

jou ANDERSON, MY JO. Painted 

and Engraved by JOHN BURNET; and form. 
ing the third plate of his Series of Illustrations to the 

Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Size, 12 inches 

by 17. Prints, 12s.; India proofs, 2ls.; before let- 


ters, Sls. 6d. 
Also, may be had, 
Tam o’ Shanter and the Cottery Saturday 
t, forming plates | and 2 of the same Series, 
price, a 12s.; India proofs, 2)s.; before let- 
ters, 81s. 6d. 
*,* M. B. and G. have also on sale the whole of 
Wilkie’s and Burnet’s fine Engravings. 


On Monday, the 29th October, will be published, 
by R. ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, 


FORGET ME NOT FOR 1828. 
qils Volume, being the sixth, will pos- 


sess peculiar claims to public favour. It con- 
sists of more than Eighty Compositions in Verse and 
Prose, by the most popular writers of the day of both 
sexes: and the Embellishments comprise Thirteen 
highly finished Engravings, from pictures by H. 
Howard, R.A., H. Thomson, R.A., R. Westall, R.A. 
T. Stothard, R.A., R. Smirke, R.A., H. Corbould, 
J. Martin, J. Stephanoff, S. Prout, M. W. Sharpe, 
H. Richter, §. Owen, and T. Uwins, with a beautiful 
embossed presentation plate. 

From the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
large impressions of the preceding Volumes of this 
Miscellany have been exhausted, an early application 
is recommended to the Publisher, or any respectable 
Bookseller. 








This day is published, — 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MA- 
GAZINE, No. CXXXI. for October, 1827. 
GonTENTS:—I. The Faction—II. Who can it be! 
—III, Letter from the Right Hon. Lord Harris—IY., 
Lines to the Memory of a Favourite Dog—V. The 
Devil's Dream on Mount Aksbeck—VI. The Travel- 
ler’s Oracle—VII. Miscellanea Critica, &c. No. 2— 
VIII. Schmelzle’s Journey to Fietz—IX. Montgo- 
mery*s Pelican Island, &c.—X. The Tomb of De 
Bruce—XI. Works preparing for Publication—XII. 
Monthly List of New Publications—XIII. Appoint- 
ments, &c. 
Printed for WitrtaAmM BiLAckwoop, Edinburgh ; 
and T. CapsLt, Strand, London, 


Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty, 
In a few days, handsomely printed, in three vols, 
small octavo, 


HE ROMANCE of HISTORY— 
ENGLAND 
By HENRY NEELE, Esq. 
‘Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.’ 
LorpD BYRON. 

This work consists of tales founded on fact, and 
iljustrative of the romantic annals of each reign, from 
the Norman Conquest to the Restoration. 

Printed for EnwarvDBULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 

"Published this day, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 

HE THIRD EDITION, enlarged, of 

PRACTICAL DISCOURSES, intended to pro- 
mote the Improvement and Happiness of the Young. 
By the Rev. HENRY BELFRAGE, D.D. 

@,* This edition contains four additional Dis- 
courses, a limited number of which has been printed 
separately, for the accommodation of those who pos- 
sess the former editions, under the title of 

Examples and Counsels for the Moral 
Guidance of Youth ; 12mo. Is. 6d. stitched. 

Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed with the 
above, 

Discourses on the Duties and Consolations 
of the Aged; 83. boards, _ 

A Monitor to Families ; or, Discourses on 
some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic Life. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Guide to the Lord’s Table, in the Cate- 


chetical Form; te which are added, An Address to 
Applicants for Admission to it, and some Meditations 
to aid their Devotions. Second Editjon, improved. 
lsmo. price only 6d. 

Printed for O_iver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Wa@ITTAEKER, London. 

















Nearly ready, siz volumes imperial, and in demy 5vo. 


HE HISTORY of PAINTING in 
ITALY, from the Revig¢al of the Fine Arts to 
the close of the 18th Century. Translated from the 
Italian of the Ab. Luigi Lanzi. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE. 

The work of Lanzi brings into full view the leading 
professors of the Ayt,—exhibits at due distance those 
of the second clas§—and only glances at mediocrity 
of character, so as to fill up the great pictoric canvas 
with its just lights and shades. It embraces a period 
of about six centuries and fourteen Italian schools, 
treated with such rapidity and precision, as to form 
in itself a compendium of volumes of Guides, Cata- 
logues, Descriptions of Churches and Palaces, with 
the Lives of Artists throughout Italy.—Cavalier Boni. 

Printing for W. SiImpKIN and R, MARSHALL, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


Third Edition, with the New Acts, ina closely printed 
volume, 18mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 


HE CABINET LAWYER; or, a Po- 


pular Digest of the Laws of England; witha 
Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and Judicial Antiquities; correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise Licenses, and 
Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, Rates of 
Porterage, Turnpike-Laws, Corn-Laws, Prison Regu- 
lations, &c. &v.—In this Edition, the Acts of last Ses- 
sion have been carefully digested and incorporated 
into the Work; including all the Alterations in the 
Criminal Laws—the Game Laws-—Corn Laws— 
Stamp, Malt, and Excise duties—Bills of Exchange— 
Simony—Arrest of Debtors— Parliamentary Elec- 
tions—Malicious Mischief—Spring Guns—Remedies 
against the Hundred—Church-Building-Acts—Land- 
lords and Tenants —Post-Office Rates —Turnpike 
Roads~—Constables—Oarriers—Factors, &c. The De- 
cisiens in the Courts of Law from the Publication of 
the Second Edition have been included, and the 
whole brought down to the end of the Summer Assizes 
of the present Year, 
London: printed for W. SimpkKIN and R. MAr- 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
THE KEEPSAKE. 
IIE KEEPSAKE for 1828, to be pub- 
lished November Ist, will contain Eighteen 
Line Engravings, from Paintings by the most distin- 
guished Artists of the day. The Engravings will be 
much larger, and more highly finished, than any yet 
ever produced in volumes of a similar nature; and, 
independent of their interest, will rank among the 
most splendid Specimens of the Graphic Art. In the 
Literary Department will be found Contributions 
from the Pens of the most talented Writers in this 
country. The whole of the subjects are selected by 
Mr, CHARLES HEATH, and are executed by the 
following eminent Bngravers :— 
From 











Subjects. aPainting by | Engraved by 
Selina nis Sor Canton C. Heath 
The Lady’s Dream’ T. Stothard, R.A. Ditto 
TheGardens of Boc- Ditto l Ditto 

cacio 5 
Hylas H. Howard, R.A, Ditto 


The Rivals R. Smirke, R.A. W. Finden 
The Hebrew Melody R. Westall, R.A. C,. Rolls 


< ~~“penenis C.R, Leslie,R.A. ; C. Heath 
Louis XIV. and} - ) 
Maddle. La Val- ba, Chalon, R.A. > Ditto 
liere . - j 
J. M. W. ure : 
Florence , ner, R.A. E. Goodall 


W. Finden 
J. Martin E. Roberts 
F. P. Stephanoff C. Heath 


The Gored Huntsman A. Cooper, R.A. 

Sadak in search of 
the Waters of Ob- 
livion 

The Inconstant 


wet ee 


The Ghost Laid Ditto E, Portbury 
The False One H. Corbould Ditto 

The Peasant Girl J. Christall C. Heath 
Atte Gil a Dane- RI. M. Wright — $ Ditto 
Music’s Mishap Ditto F. Goodyear 
A Vignette Title H. Corbould C. Heath 


The book will be delivered in crimson silk, price 
One Guinea. 

Only 250 copies will be taken off on a royal 8vo. 
paper, with India proof impressions of the plates, 
price £2. 12s.6d.; and for these early application 
will be necessary. 

London: Hurst, CHance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; and R. JENNINGS, Poultry. 
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GERMAN POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1g28, 
Imported by BLack, YouNo, and Youna, Poreign Lt. 
brary, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 


RAUENTASCHENBUCH. 19s 


~~w~e 


M:NERVA, with 9 Plates, after Ramberg, to 
illustrate Goethe’s Faust. 10s. 

Aurora, Taschenbuch fiir deutsche Tochter 
und Frauen.7s. 

Orphea, with 8 Plates to the Opera of Pre. 
ciosa, after Ramberg. 10s. 

Penelope, with Plates, after Ramberg, to 
Schiller’s Kampf mit dem Drachen, &8s. 6d. 

Urania, with a Portrait of Thorwaldsen, 
and 6 Characteristic Sketches, by G. Opiz. 14s, 
a en zum geselligen Vergniigen. 

3. 

Taschenbuch der Liebe und Fruendschaft. 
8s. 6d. 

Kotzebue Almanach Dramatischer spiele 
herausgegeben yon Carl Lebrun. 38s. 

Itheimsches Taschenbuch, herausgegeben 
von Dr, Adrian. &s. 6d. 

The Third Volume of Luden’s Geschichte 


des Deutschen Volkes is now yveady for delivery to 
Subscribers. ‘Price 12s. 6d. 





Early in October will be published, in foolscap 8vo, 
embellished with FIFTEEN Enyrayvings, price 12s. 
half bound Morocco, gilt leaves; and with proof 
impressions of thePlates on India paper,price#1]. Is. 


HE BIJOU; or, Annvuat or Litera- 
TURE AND THE ARTs, 
Containing Contributions by— 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart, Mrs. Pickersgill. 
J. G, Lockhart, Esq. Horace Smith, Esq. 
Mrs. Hemans, James Smith, Esq. 
Miss Mitford, Charles Lamb, Esq. 
L. E. L. Thomas Hood, Esq. 
The Writer of the Diary of} S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

an Ennuyée. Robert Southey, Esq. 
Miss Emma Roberts. The Ettrick Shepherd. 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart.| James Montgomery, Esq. 
Lady Caroline Lambe. William Fraser, Esq. 
Sir Richard Croft, Bart. Thomas Pringle, Esq. 
‘ihe Rey. Blanco White. John Bird, Esq. 
The Rey. W. Lisle Bowles.) IT’. K. Hervey, Esq. 
The Subaltern. N. C. Carrington, Esq. 
Professor Wilson. W. H. Leeds, Esq. 
D. P. Gillies, Esq. Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
Darry Cornwall. Henry Neele, Esq. 
Relta—of Blackwood’s &c. &c. Ke. 
Magazine, 

It will also contain two early Productions by his 
PRESENT MAJESTY and the late DUKE or YORK. 


The Engravings are beautifully executed from Pic- 
tures by the following eminent Artists :— 

Tue Cuitp AND FLowers, by Sir Tuomas LAw- 
RENCE, P.R.A., (exhibited at Somerset House, 182o,) 
engravec by Mr. W. HuMPHREYS. 

Str WALTER Scort, Bart, and FAMILY, by DAvip 
Wiikik, R.A. (exhibited at Somerset House) en- 
graved by Mr. WoRTHINGTON. 

The celebrated Picture called SANS Souct, by 
THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A., engraved by Mr. BRAND- 
ARD, and Five VIGNETTES of great beauty, engraved 
by Mr. W. Humpnreys and Mr. Aucustvus Fox, 

Tuk Boy AND Doe, painted by Sir THomas Law- 
RENCE, P.R, A., engraved by Ms. Wittiam HuM- 
PHREYS. ; 

Tue ORteENTAL Love-Lerrer, painted by W. H. 
Pickersciti, R.A. (in the Council Room at the 
Royal Academy,) engraved by Mr. EDWARD FINDEN. 

Tue Sutrors Resectep, by Mr. W. H. Worts- 
INGTON, (exhibited at Somerset House, 1827,) en- 
graved by Mr. A. WRiGuHr. 

Tae DREAMS OF THE INFANT SHAKSPEARE, 
painted by Ricnarp WesTALt, Esq. A. R. A., en- 
graved by Mr. AuGusTus Fox. 

A Portrait or A Lapy, painted by Sir THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, P.R.A., engraved by Mr. W. H. WORTH- 
INGTON. 

SHAKSPEARE’S First INTERVIEW WITH QUEEN 
ELIzABETH, INTRODUCED BY EsskXx, by THOMAS 
SToTHARD, R.A., cngraved by Mr. W Enso. ; 

View or Happon HALL with HAWKING PARTY, 
by R. R. Reinacaue, R.A,, engraved by Mr. R. 
WALLIS. 

Published by William Pickering, Chancery Lane 
London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8 





d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition iu Monthly or Quarterly Parts. 








London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and c nicat 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hail Court; Sherwocd and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street Bes 
Glasgow ; by all Booksellers aud Newsvenders; and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Passage Dauphine.——Printed by 


ommunications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) are to peaddressed. 


Sutherland, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co. 
Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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